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THE  EFFECTS  OF  MALE  ROLE  IMAGES  IN  THE  MEDIA 
ON  SEX-ROLE  ATTITUDES 

By 
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Chairperson:  Dr.  Dorothy  Nevill 
Major  Department:  Psychology 

The  present  investigation  examined  the  effects  of  male  role  images  in  the  media  on 
sex-role  attitudes.  The  study  sampled  266  undergraduate  college  students  during  the 
Spring  semester  of  1987.  Subjects  were  exposed  to  one  of  three  sets  of  media  images  of 
male  roles,  either  stereotyped,  counter-stereotyped,  or  control.  Sex-role  attitudes  were  then 
assessed  through  the  administration  of  an  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale  and  an  Attitudes 
toward  Men  Scale. 

In  examining  both  attitudes  toward  men  and  attitudes  toward  women,  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  subjects  exposed  to  stereotyped  images  of  male  roles,  those 
exposed  to  counterstereotyped  images,  and  those  exposed  to  a  control  group  of  images. 
No  significant  differences  were  found  between  men's  and  women's  attitudes  toward  men. 
Women  reported  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  women  than  did  men.  In  comparing  the 
present  findings  with  published  normative  data,  women  sampled  in  the  present  study  were 
found  to  report  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  women  than  those  sampled  in  1971-72; 
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whereas,  men  in  the  two  studies  did  not  significantly  differ.  Methodological  considerations 
and  suggestions  for  further  research  on  media  effects  are  discussed. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  growth  of  psychological  research  on  sex  roles  has  been  extremely  rapid 
over  the  last  several  decades.  Work  in  the  area  has  emphasized  the  explanation  of  the 
ways  in  which  psychological  differences  between  the  sexes  are  structured  and 
maintained  by  the  process  of  socialization.  More  specifically,  researchers  have  been 
concerned  with  the  way  in  which  (biological)  males  and  females  become 
(psychologically)  masculine  and  feminine  through  the  process  of  sex-role  development 
(Hargreaves  &  Colley,  1987).  Theorists  have  postulated  a  number  of  frameworks 
(e.g.,  behavioral,  social  learning,  cognitive-developmental)  from  which  to  approach  the 
study  of  sex-role  development;  the  following  section  presents  a  theoretical  framework 
from  which  the  present  investigation  is  based. 

Theoretical  Framework 
The  theoretical  framework  underlying  the  present  investigation  lies  within  the 
context  of  social  learning  theory.  In  this  framework,  the  transmission  of  information  is 
done  by  agents  of  society  through  various  learning  processes,  particularly  social 
learning  processes  which  consist  largely  of  modeling,  reinforcement,  conditioning,  and 
comparison  processes.  The  socialization  agents  of  a  society  teach,  inculcate,  and 
transmit  our  culture.  For  the  young  the  primary  socialization  agents  are  parents, 
siblings,  peers,  and  teachers. 
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More  specifically,  through  social  learning  processes,  the  child  learns  that 
society  has  certain  norms  and  values,  and  within  this  social  structure  people  have 
different  roles.  Children  learn  that  there  are  different  expectations  of  a  person 
occupying  a  particular  status,  or  more  simply  that  there  are  different  social  roles.  From 
these  roles,  children  develop  a  self-concept  that  influences  their  acquisition  of  skills, 
knowledge,  and  dispositions. 

Social  reinforcers  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  roles.  Social 
reinforcers  may  modify  behavior  primarily  by  acquiring  incentive  value,  or  by  acting  as 
cues,  thus  providing  information  about  the  appropriateness  of  a  behavior.  In  the  same 
sense,  social  reinforcement  can  also  modify  an  individual's  perception  of  and  reaction 
to  other  individuals. 

Research  in  this  area  has  shown  that  social  reinforcement  and  imitation  have 
varying  effects  on  the  modification  of  different  populations  (Stevenson,  1965;  Wodke 
&  Brown,  1967).  These  researchers  found  that  younger  children  were  more  affected 
by  social  reinforcement  than  older  children.  Additionally,  more  intelligent  children 
have  been  shown  to  be  more  affected  by  social  reinforcement,  and  unfamiliar  adults 
were  found  to  be  more  effective  reinforcers  than  familiar  adults.  As  a  result  of  social 
learning,  children  may  begin  to  modify  their  sex-role  attitudes  and  behaviors;  to  better 
understand  this  process,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  literature  examining  the  social 
learning  view  of  sex-role  stereotyping. 
Social  Learning  and  Sex-Role  Stereotyping 

In  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  social  learning  view  of  sex-role  stereotyping, 
Mischel  (1966,  1970)  suggested  that  the  acquisition  and  performance  of  sex-typed 
behaviors  can  be  described  by  the  same  learning  principles  used  to  analyze  other 
aspects  of  an  individual's  behavior]  In  addition  to  the  principles  of  observational 
learning,  discrimination,  and  generalization,  Mischel  discussed  the  patterning  of  reward 


3 
and  the  principles  of  direct  and  vicarious  conditioning.  The  process  of  learning  sex- 
typed  behaviors  and  attitudes  appears  to  be  contingent  on  an  individual's  exposure  to 
particular  sex-typed  stimuli.  Throughout  the  literature,  there  is  much  empirical 
evidence  which  suggests  that  both  parents  and  teachers,  two  of  the  most  powerful 
reinforcing  agents  in  a  child's  life,  tend  to  reward  sex-appropriate  behaviors,  and  to 
disapprove  of  those  which  are  sex-inappropriate  (e.g.,  Fagot,  1977;  Fling  & 
Manosevitz,  1972;  Serbin,  O'Leary,  Kent,  &  Tonick,  1973).  From  these 
reinforcement  and  conditioning  systems  follows  the  development  of  a  generalized  sex- 
role  identity  which  is  independent  of  the  characteristics  of  the  reinforcing  agents. 

Chapter  II  will  include  a  review  of  the  literature  discussing  the  application  of 
social  learning  concepts  in  the  area  of  sex-role  stereotyping.  Studies  will  be  reviewed 
examining  the  following:   1)  how  children  learn  through  imitation,  2)  how  imitation 
learning  is  mediated  by  the  sex  of  the  model,  and  by  the  sex  of  the  subject,  and 
3)  self-socialization  theory-a  combination  of  the  constructs  from  social  learning  theory 
and  cognitive-developmental  theory.  Before  proceeding  with  this  review,  the  need  for 
the  present  study  will  be  addressed. 

Need  for  the  Study 
For  years,  researchers  have  examined  the  influence  of  sex -role  images  in  the 
media  on  people's  attitudes  toward  men  and  women.  Within  this  general  area  of 
investigation,  several  directions  for  continued  research  have  arisen.  The  following 
section  will  address  these  directions  while  presenting  the  need  for  the  present  research 
investigation.  In  short,  the  following  needs  will  be  addressed:  1)  the  need  for 
research  examining  the  male  role  separate  from  the  female  role  or  the  female-male 
relationship,  2)  the  need  for  additional  empirical  data  examining  the  effects  of  the 
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changing  male  role  (i.e.,  counterstereotyping  research),  and  3)  the  need  for  examining 
same-  and  opposite-sex  modeling  effects  in  the  media. 
The  Male  Role 

The  development  of  sex-role  attitudes  in  the  American  society  has  traditionally 
been  dictated  by  the  roles  that  men  and  women  assume  within  our  culture. 
Traditionally,  men  have  assumed  the  role  of  the  successful  competitor,  the  provider  for 
the  family,  and  the  domineering  and  independent  partner;  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  assumed  the  role  of  the  maternal  caretaker,  the  homemaker,  and  the  passive  and 
supportive  partner,  When  these  traditional  roles  of  men  and  women  are  questioned,  it 
is  typically  within  the  context  of  the  women's  liberation  movement.  The  evolution  of  a 
women's  liberation  movement  isolated  from  men  is  quite  unique  to  the  American 
culture.  In  other  countries,  sex-role  issues  are  not  seen  exclusively  as  a  woman's 
problem,  but  instead,  are  viewed  as  a  two-sex  problem  in  which  women  and  men  can 
learn  from  each  other.  Reports  from  liberation  groups  from  Western  European 
countries  reveal  that  they  place  much  emphasis  on  liberating  men,  as  well  as  women, 
from  their  traditional  roles  as  workers  and  competitors,  thus  enabling  men  to  play  a 
more  active  and  satisfying  role  within  the  family  (Farrell,  1974).  Research  on  multiple 
roles  and  their  effects  has  focused  largely  on  within-sex  differences  among  women; 
men  have  received  scant  attention  (Gove  &  Zeiss,  1987). 

A  new  movement  in  America  is  beginning  in  which  men  are  being  encouraged 
to  be  more  introspective  in  examining  their  own  sex-role  attitudes  and  behaviors. 
Consistent  with  the  women's  liberation  movement,  this  introspection  on  the  part  of  men 
has  begun  to  direct  attention  to  those  sex-role  factors  that  have  been  influencing  the 
roles  men  have  played  in  society.  Issues  like  male-female  relationships,  father-child 
relationships,  myths  surrounding  maleness,  male  intimacy,  homophobia,  relationships 
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between  men,  and  expression  of  emotionality  have  become  significant  ones  in  the  move 
for  men  to  become  more  liberated. 

Although  much  of  the  published  literature  examining  the  impact  of  changing 
sex-role  attitudes  has  centered  around  the  women's  movement  (Bird,  1969;  Friedan, 
1963;  Hacker,  1974;  Tremain,  1973),  many  parallels  can  be  drawn  to  the  more  recent 
movement  for  men's  liberation.  In  both  movements,  the  primary  topic  of  interest  has 
been  on  the  impact  of  restricted  sex-roles  on  women  and  men  and  subsequently  the 
expansion  of  sex-role  attitudes  and  behaviors.  Proponents  of  the  men's  movement 
have  significantly  contributed  to  the  available  literature  on  the  study  of  men's  issues 
(Miller,  1980;  Moreland,  1980;  O'Neil,  1981,  1982;  Crouteau  &  Burda,  1983).  More 
specifically,  the  popular  literature  (e.g.,  Farrell,  1974),  the  social-psychological 
literature  (e.g.,  Pleck  &  Sawyer,  1974)  and  the  counseling  literature  (e.g.,  Scher, 
1979)  have  begun  to  examine  the  factors  associated  with  the  changing  male  role  in 
society  today. 
The  Male  Role  and  the  Mass  Media. 

One  such  factor  that  has  been  examined  as  a  contributor  to  sex-role  socialization 
has  been  the  mass  media.  The  portrayal  of  sex-role  images  through  television,  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  similar  media  relate  specifically  to  the  cognitive 
development  of  the  child  in  the  area  of  sex-role  socialization.  Research  shows  that 
many  mass  media  messages  contain  stereotypes  of  male  and  female  sex -roles  (McGhee 
&  Frueh,  1980;  Mamay  &  Simpson,  1981). 

I A  research  question  that  is  often  explored  is  the  relationship  between  the 
portrayal  of  the  sexes  in  the  media  and  individuals'  attitudes  toward  women  and  men. 
As  a  result  of  the  women's  movement,  much  of  the  literature  examining  sex-role 
stereotypes  in  the  media  addresses  primarily  the  portrayal  of  women  in  the  media  and 
its  influence  on  attitudes  toward  women  in  society.  From  this  perspective,  the  research 
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that  includes  the  role  of  men  in  society  often  does  so  by  studying  male-female 
relationships  or  by  drawing  comparisons  between  the  roles  attributed  to  women  and 
those  attributed  to  men.  For  example,  in  her  study  of  dominance  patterns  in  television 
productions,  Judith  Lemon  (1978)  found  that  men  were  shown  dominating  women  in 
23  percent  of  the  comedies  and  47  percent  of  the  crime  dramas,  whereas  only  13 
percent  of  the  comedies  and  6  percent  of  the  crime  dramas  showed  women  dominating 
men. 

More  recently,  proponents  of  the  men's  movement  have  begun  to  address  the 
issues  relevant  to  the  changing  male  role  in  society  today.  Consequently,  the  need  for 
more  empirical  research  examining  the  effects  of  such  a  change  on  attitudes  toward  men 
and  women  is  evident.  One  potential  medium  in  which  the  change  in  the  male  role  may 
become  more  pronounced  is  within  the  mass  media.  Even  today,  television  programs 
and  commercials,  magazine  advertisements,  and  the  like  are  beginning  to  portray  men 
in  more  diverse  roles.  Unfortunately,  these  means  of  transmitting  societal  attitudes  and 
expectations  have  not  necessarily  taken  a  strong  proactive  stance  in  presenting  more 
liberated  sex-role  images  in  the  media.  However,  as  sex-role  socialization  continues  to 
move  in  a  direction  of  liberation  for  both  men  and  women,  it  is  likely  that  the  mass 
media  will  begin  to  be  more  reflective  of  such  a  trend. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  research  has  focused  on  the  content  of  stereotypic 
messages  in  the  mass  media.  Overall,  the  sex-role  stereotypes  in  the  popular  media  are 
not  being  reduced  drastically.  Recent  reviews  find  occasional  modest  changes  through 
the  1970s  (Butler  &  Paisley,  1980;  Durkin,  1985a).  Given  that  the  medium-audience 
relationship  is  interactive,  researchers  must  also  examine  the  receptive  effects  of  sex- 
role  stereotypes  in  the  media  on  developmental  social  knowledge  and  attitudes. 
However,  there  are  still  remarkably  few  empirical  investigations  of  reception  (Durkin, 
1985b). 
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Counterstereotyped  Media  Effects 

One  issue  relating  to  the  media-audience  relationship  that  has  received  some 
attention  is  the  question:  how  effective  are  non-sexist  and  counterstereotyped  media 
images?  Counterstereotyped  images  provide  a  different  learning  opportunity,  with 
cognitive  and  affective  salience  that  cannot  be  expected  of  ordinary  media  images  and 
events  which  simply  reflect  the  familiar.  Thus,  experimental  evidence  of  the  effects  due 
to  counterstereotyped  media  does  not  necessarily  provide  a  mirror-image  account  to  that 
of  the  effects  of  exposure  to  stereotyped  media  images. 

Nevertheless,  evidence  of  the  consequences  of  exposure  to  counterstereotyped 
media  is  important.  Such  evidence  may  suggest  a  direction  in  which  psychologists 
could  contribute  in  a  proactive  manner  towards  alleviating  the  dysfunctional  constraints 
resulting  from  stereotyped  sex-roles.  Furthermore,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  media  can  influence  people's  willingness  to  reconsider  certain  aspects  of  their  sex 
roles  (Jennings,  Geis,  &  Brown,  1980;  Johnston  &  Ettema,  1982;  Geis,  Brown, 
Jennings,  &  Porter,  1984). 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  exposure  to  counterstereotyped  media 
images  alone  will  not  significantly  alter  the  effects  of  an  influential  social  structure  in  its 
entirety.  However,  awareness  of  the  potential  effects  of  such  nontraditional  images 
can  add  promise  to  a  more  proactive  approach  at  liberating  sex-role  attitudes  in  our 
society.  Durkin  (1985b)  provides  a  more  extensive  review  of  the  counterstereotyped 
media  literature  and  a  discussion  of  the  practical,  ethical  and  theoretical  issues  involved 
with  counterstereotyping  investigations. 
Same-  and  Opposite-Sex  Modeling  Effects 

The  content  of  individuals'  conceptions  of  sex-role  conventions  can  be 
influenced  by  observation  of  same-and  opposite-sex  models.  Parents,  teachers, 
siblings,  and  peers  can  influence  behavior  by  modelling  sex-appropriate  choices  which 


a  child  may  imitate.  The  mass  media  is  one  method  in  which  sex-appropriate  choices 
are  conveyed  visually,  orally,  and  literally  to  individuals  within  a  society.  Once  gender 
identity  is  acquired,  all  these  influences  could  magnify  sex  differences  in  behavior,  both 
by  observation  and  imitation,  and  by  deliberate  choice  of  sex- appropriate  activities, 
even  if  the  causal  role  of  these  influences  earlier  in  development  is  still  under  question 
(Smith,  1987). 

When  examining  the  effects  of  images  of  men  in  the  media  on  the  development 
of  sex-role  attitudes,  two  questions  may  be  considered.  First,  what  is  the  relationship 
between  the  content  of  the  images  presented  and  men's  attitudes  towards  both  women 
and  men?  Second,  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  content  of  the  images  presented 
and  women's  attitudes  towards  both  women  and  men?  In  other  words,  could  there  be  a 
difference  between  men's  and  women's  attitudinal  responses  to  the  portrayal  of  male 
images  in  the  media? 

The  present  investigation  will  attempt  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  the  media's  portrayal  of  men  on  individuals'  sex-role  attitudes.  For  the 
reasons  aforementioned,  the  study  will  emphasize  the  following:   1)  the  presentation  of 
the  male  role  in  the  media,  2)  counterstereotyped  media  effects,  and  3)  same-  and 
opposite-sex  modeling  effects.  The  following  chapter  will  review  the  literature 
pertaining  to  this  investigation.  The  general  areas  to  be  reviewed  include  1)  sex-role 
development  and  2)  sex  roles  and  the  mass  media.  In  reviewing  the  literature  on  sex- 
role  development,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  examining  sex-role  stereotyping,  role- 
modeling  influences,  and  the  male  role.  The  literature  review  will  then  proceed  with  a 
look  at  sex  roles  and  the  mass  media  focusing  primarily  on  sexism  in  media  content, 
sexism  and  media  audiences,  and  counterstereotyping  studies. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Sex-Role  Development 

The  development  of  sex-roles  in  the  American  society  has  traditionally  been 
dictated  by  the  roles  that  men  and  women  learn  to  assume  within  our  culture. 
Traditionally,  men  have  assumed  the  role  of  the  successful  competitor,  the 
breadwinner,  and  the  domineering  and  independent  partner;  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  assumed  the  role  of  the  maternal  caretaker,  the  homemaker,  and  the  passive  and 
supportive  partner.  The  consequences  of  such  sex-assigned  roles  are  obvious, 
including  reduced  flexibility  of  behaviors  for  men  and  women,  increased  pressure  to 
conform,  and  ultimately  a  society  saturated  with  and  supportive  of  sex-role 
stereotyping. 
Sex-Role  Stereotyping 

Although  the  term  "sex  role"  has  rarely  been  defined  with  clarity,  the 
predominant  view  in  psychology  appears  to  be  that  this  term  refers  to  the  set  of 
behaviors  and  characteristics  that  are  typical  of  men  and  women.  These  behaviors  and 
characteristics  include  aspects  of  personality  (i.e.,  traits,  dispositions)  as  well  as  social 
roles.  More  specifically,  the  male  role  in  personality  may  be  characterized  as 
aggressive,  independent,  emotionally  inexpressive,  and  achievement  oriented.  In  social 
roles,  it  may  be  described  in  such  terms  as  breadwinner,  husband,  and  father. 

"Sex-role  stereotype"  thus  refers  to  consensual  beliefs  about  such 
characteristics.  According  to  Pleck  (1981),  sex-role  stereotypes  can  be  assessed  by 
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asking  individuals  to  rate  each  sex  as  a  group  according  to  a  standardized  list  of 
adjectives  or  by  indicating  the  items  in  sex-role  attitude  scales  describing  the  actual 
characteristics  of  the  sexes  today. 

Sex-role  stereotyping  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  term  "sex- typing."  Sex- 
typing  is  typically  defined  as  the  process  whereby  males  and  females  come  to  have  role 
characteristics  different  from  the  other  sex  and  different  in  degree  to  other  members  of 
their  own  sex  (Archer,  1980;  Pleck,  1981;  Spence  &  Helmreich,  1978).  Unlike  sex- 
role  stereotypes,  sex-typing  is  a  first-person  characteristic  referring  to  the  actual 
characteristics  of  a  particular  individual  along  sex-role  related  dimensions.  Typically, 
individuals  are  described  along  the  dimensions  of  masculinity  and  femininity,  although 
researchers  have  begun  to  expand  these  dimensions  to  include  terms  such  as 
"androgynous"  and  "undifferentiated"  sex-role  orientations  (Bern,  1974;  Bern, 
Martyna,  &  Watson,  1976). 

Sex  roles  are  shaped  by  common  social  assumptions  and  expectations  about 
masculinity  and  femininity;  for  example,  men  should  be  in  control  of  their  emotions 
whereas  women  should  be  emotionally  expressive.  Furthermore,  since  the  categories 
"male"  and  "female"  are  dichotomous,  there  is  a  tendency  for  this  dichotomy  to  be 
reflected  in  sex-role  stereotypes,  with  the  result  of  traits  being  ascribed  as  either 
masculine  or  feminine.  Consequently,  conventional  stereotypes  begin  to  form  thus 
setting  boundaries  for  the  distinct  life-styles  and  role  options  available  to  women  and 
men.  Thus,  women  are  typically  portrayed  as  submissive,  dependent,  subjective,  and 
suggestible  whereas  men  are  seen  as  aggressive,  independent,  objective,  and 
autonomous  (Broverman,  Broverman,  Clarkson,  Rosenkratz  &  Vogel,  1970). 
Sex-Role  Stereotyping  and  Role-Modeling 

The  development  of  the  roles  assumed  by  men  and  women  in  our  society  has 
been  a  promising  area  for  research  over  the  past  several  decades.  In  the  early  1960s, 
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Albert  Bandura  and  his  associates  at  Stanford  University  conducted  a  series  of  studies 
examining  how  children  learned  through  imitation  (e.g.,  Bandura  &  Walters,  1963; 
Bandura,  Ross,  &  Ross,  1961,  1963).  They  hypothesized  that  children  exposed  to 
aggressive  models  should  imitate  aggression  more  than  those  exposed  to  nonaggressive 
models,  or  than  those  with  no  model  at  all.  The  results  indicated  that  exposure  to  the 
aggressive  models  did  result  in  increased  imitation  of  aggressive  behaviors  even  in  the 
absence  of  direct  reinforcement. 

However,  a  secondary  effect  observed  in  these  studies  involved  the  way  in 
which  the  imitation  learning  was  mediated  by  the  sex  of  the  model,  and  by  the  sex  of 
the  subject.  Although,  in  general,  children  were  most  strongly  influenced  by  same-sex 
models,  there  were  some  circumstances  in  which  this  finding  could  apparently  be 
explained  by  the  more  powerful  effects  of  sex-role  identity.  In  one  study  (Bandura, 
Ross,  &  Ross,  1963),  models  who  dispensed  rewards  were  generally  imitated  more 
than  those  who  received  them;  however,  males  in  the  "dispensing  model"  role  were 
more  generally  imitated  than  females  in  the  equivalent  role.  Additionally,  boys  who 
observed  a  female  model  dispense  rewards  in  a  situation  where  a  male  did  not  receive 
any  rewards  tended  to  imitate  the  ignored  male  rather  than  the  female  dispenser.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  occurrence  of  imitation  learning,  it  appears  that  learning  may  also  be 
contingent  on  the  amount  of  identification  perceived  between  the  model  and  the 
observer. 

The  results  of  Bandura's  research  have  important  implications  for  the  learning 
theory  perspective  of  sex-role  stereotyping.  Bandura's  experiments  exemplified  how 
behavior  could  be  learned  through  observation  even  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
reinforcement.  Consequently,  a  reinforcement  explanation  of  altering  behavior  must  be 
supplemented  by  considering  how  closely  an  observing  individual  can  identify  with  a 
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presented  model.  More  specifically,  the  question  of  whether  males  or  females  learn 
differently  from  the  observation  of  models  of  different  sexes  is  important  to  consider. 

Another  approach  aimed  at  explaining  the  development  of  sex  roles,  particularly 
specific  aspects  such  as  stereotyped  expectations  of  the  sexes,  involves  a  combination 
of  social  learning  (Bandura,  1969)  and  cognitive-developmental  theories  (Piaget, 
1970).  This  approach  has  been  labeled  "self-socialization"  (Maccoby  &  Jacklin,  1974). 

Self-socialization  theory  is  centered  around  the  idea  that  individuals  move 
through  stages  of  sex-role  development  that  are  linked  to  other  kinds  of  development, 
notably  cognitive  and  social  development.  Therefore,  when  examining  sex  roles,  self- 
socialization  proponents  would  suggest  that  individuals  first  develop  a  rudimentary 
notion  of  the  distinction  between  female  and  male  (i.e.,  "gender  identity")  and  then 
begin  to  infer  from  available  information  and  environmental  pressures  what  it  means  to 
be  one  sex  or  the  other.  Sex-role  development  thus  depends  on  what  one  has  observed 
or  experienced  in  the  past,  on  the  kinds  of  new  information  presented,  and  on  one's 
ability  to  process  and  consider  the  new  information. 

A  process  that  is  integral  to  self-socialization  theory  is  that  of  attending  to  and 
imitating  same-sex  models.  Children  who  have  figured  out  what  sex  they  are  often 
spend  more  time  imitating  or  paying  attention  to  a  same-sex  model  in  an  attempt  to  learn 
more  about  their  sex  and  sex  role.  Similarly,  children  who  have  been  reinforced  for 
behaving  in  a  sex-appropriate  manner  should  also  be  more  interested  in  the  behaviors  of 
a  same-sex  model,  since  it  is  these  behaviors  that  are  likely  to  be  reinforced  when 
imitated. 

In  a  study  examining  differences  in  attention  to  same-  or  opposite-sex  models, 
Slaby  and  Frey  (1975)  found  that  three-  to  five-year-old  boys  who  had  gender 
constancy  (an  index  of  cognitive  development  with  respect  to  sex  roles)  spent  more 
time  observing  a  male  model  than  boys  who  lacked  gender  constancy.  Gender 
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constancy  did  not  seem  to  affect  girls'  attention  to  the  models.  In  a  similar  investigation 
of  third-  and  fourth-grade  children,  Perry  and  Perry  (1975)  studied  sex-typing  and 
imitation  and  found  that  the  more  masculine  children  did  imitate  more  of  a  male  model's 
behavior,  but  the  sex  of  the  model  did  not  matter  for  feminine  children;  they  imitated 
either  model. 

In  an  investigation  of  occupational  preference  among  eighth-grade  children, 
Plost  and  Rosen  (1974)  presented  a  slide  show  of  a  woman  and  a  man  in  two 
computer-related  careers.  The  results  indicated  that  girls  respond  more  to  same-sex 
models  than  boys.  Although  girls  and  boys  were  found  to  respond  more  to  same-sex 
models  than  opposite-sex  models,  this  finding  existed  for  72  percent  of  the  girls  and 
only  61  percent  of  the  boys.  This  departure  from  the  two  aforementioned  studies  may 
be  explained  as  either  an  important  age-related  change,  or  a  consequence  of  the 
differences  among  eighth  graders'  perceptions  of  men  and  women  in  professional 
occupations.  Since  female  models  in  professional  occupations  are  relatively  rare,  the 
portrayal  of  a  woman  in  a  computer  career  may  have  been  extremely  noticeable  and 
salient  to  the  eighth-grade  girls. 

Bryan  and  Luria's  (1978)  investigation  of  selective  attention  among  five-  and 
nine-year-olds  suggests  that  that  the  selectivity  may  occur  in  memory  and  performance 
rather  than  attention.  No  differences  were  found  in  alpha  brain  waves  (whose  lack 
indicates  visual  attention)  for  slides  of  male  or  female  models  performing  sex- 
appropriate  or  sex-inappropriate  tasks.  However,  results  did  indicate  that  both  girls 
and  boys  recalled  and  preferred  same-sex  tasks  more  and  preferred  the  same-sex 
model. 

In  a  study  of  children's  casual  imitation  of  television  characters,  Epstein  and 
Bozler  (1976)  reported  ambivalence  among  girls  in  choosing  male  or  female  models. 
All  of  the  boys  studied  were  found  to  imitate  male  models  (e.g.,  Fonzie,  Six  Million 
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Dollar  Man)  whereas  only  57  percent  of  the  girls  imitated  female  models  (e.g.,  Wonder 
Women,  Bionic  Woman)  and  43  percent  imitated  male  models. 

Except  for  the  study  examining  career  preference  among  boys  and  girls,  it 
appears  that  the  important  same-sex  modeling  idea  fits  better  for  boys  than  it  does  for 
girls.  Since  male  models  in  our  society  are  almost  uniformly  more  powerful  and 
successful  (factors  that  induce  modeling)  than  females,  girls  may  be  faced  with  a 
conflict  between  imitating  a  similar  female  model  or  a  powerful  and  successful  male 
model.  On  the  contrary,  boys  may  more  readily  accept  their  stereotyped  role  because 
sex  role  acquisition  among  boys  may  be  easier.  One  disadvantage  of  this  process  for 
males  may  be  that  it  puts  them  in  a  position  to  be  less  likely  to  pick  and  choose  those 
feminine  sex-role  behaviors  that  they  wish  to  use.  The  following  section  takes  a  more 
detailed  look  at  the  male  role  as  it  exists  in  our  society  today. 
The  Male  Role 

From  the  day  they  are  bom,  men  are  expected  to  fulfill  a  myriad  of  expectations 
placed  upon  them  simply  as  a  result  of  their  given  sex.  As  children,  men  soon  learn 
that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  behaviors  in  which  they  are  expected  to  engage  and 
certain  kinds  in  which  they  should  not  engage.  Maccoby  and  Jacklin  (1974)  emphasize 
that  from  early  childhood  greater  pressure  is  exerted  on  males  than  on  females  to 
conform  to  appropriate  sex-role  behavior.  This  pressure  is  in  part  due  to  the  male 
socialization  process-the  process  of  acquiring  the  skills  necessary  to  be  accepted  as  a 
male  in  our  society  (Light  &  Keller,  1979). 

Numerous  agents  are  responsible  for  this  process  including  parents,  relatives, 
friends,  schools,  and  the  mass  media.  This  process  becomes  quite  complex  when  one 
considers  the  existence  of  racial  and  ethnic  substructures.  Clyde  Franklin  (1982) 
reviews  the  male  socialization  process  for  two  relatively  large  groups  of  males  in 
American  society:  white  males  and  black  males.  In  this  review,  Franklin  explains  that 
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since  American  society  is  based  on  a  white  masculine  sex-role  paradigm  (i.e.,  oriented 
toward  success,  achievement,  security,  and  the  good  life),  then  black  males  are  largely 
excluded  from  society  when  one  considers  aspects  of  the  black  masculine  sex  role  (i.e, 
the  lack  of  association  between  work  and  masculinity,  an  expectation  of  both 
submissiveness  and  strength  in  women,  angry  and  impulsive  behavior,  and  functional 
male-female  relationships).  Additionally,  he  discusses  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  white  and  black  subcultures  in  the  context  of  both  the  traditional  male  role 
and  the  modern  male  role.  These  roles  have  been  addressed  in  more  detail  as 
researchers  have  begun  considering  the  gradual  change  in  the  male  role  in  American 
culture. 

Pleck  (1976)  distinguishes  between  the  traditional  male  role  (characterized  by  an 
emphasis  on  physical  strength,  angry  and  impulsive  behavior,  the  expectation  of 
submissiveness  in  women,  functional  relationships  between  men  and  women,  and 
strong  male  bonding)  and  the  modern  male  role  (characterized  by  an  emphasis  on 
intellectual  and  interpersonal  skills,  heterosexual  tenderness  and  emotional  intimacy,  the 
prohibition  of  anger  and  impulsive  behavior,  and  weak  male  bonding).  The  changing 
nature  of  the  male  sex  role  has  created  considerable  confusion  for  males,  and 
consequently  males  are  often  involved  in  a  struggle  to  integrate  past  socialization  with 
new,  emerging  definition  of  sex  roles  (David  &  Brannon,  1976;  Dittes,  1985; 
Moreland,  1980;  O'Neil,  1981;  Pleck,  1981). 

Men's  involvement  in  breaking  out  of  the  confines  of  stereotyped  sex  roles  is 
essential  because  of  the  way  it  confines  men  at  the  same  time  as  it  confines  women. 
For  example,  when  men  define  themselves  as  the  only  ones  capable  of  handling  certain 
situations,  such  as  business  decisions,  then  women  who  are  equally  capable  in  the 
same  areas  become  a  threat  to  this  self-definition.  Men's  traditional  attitudes  toward 
women,  therefore,  can  inhibit  women's  progress  by  limiting  women's  alternatives  in 
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the  business  world.  In  general,  men  control  hiring  and  firing,  choose  when  and  where 
to  move  for  job  purposes,  and  decide  how  finances  should  be  managed  within  families. 
Furthermore,  they  are  the  primary  makers  of  the  laws  concerning  abortion,  divorce, 
child  custody,  adoption,  estates  and  wills,  and  medical  care,  In  essence,  they  exert 
considerable  control  over  a  woman's  freedom  in  relation  to  society  and  decide  on  laws 
regarding  even  her  most  personal  possessions  (Farrell,  1974). 

Men  who  have  not  altered  their  attitudes  toward  their  "expected"  role  are  also 
more  unlikely  to  share  responsibility  for  child-rearing  activities.  Equal  responsibility 
for  child  care  needs  to  be  viewed  not  only  as  a  women's  liberation  goal,  but  also  as  an 
opportunity  for  men  to  expand  their  role  options  toward  becoming  less  job-oriented  and 
more  child-oriented.  For  men  and  women,  the  benefits  of  increasing  the  range  of  sex- 
role  behaviors  available  to  them  are  numerous.  In  a  recent  review  of  the  relationship 
between  social  roles  and  psychological  distress,  Barnett  and  Baruch  (1987)  reported 
that  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  for  men  as  well  as  women,  the  more  roles  one 
occupies,  the  greater  the  chances  of  being  physically  healthier,  more  satisfied  with  life, 
and  less  depressed.    Additional  research  into  the  relationship  between  multiple  role 
involvement  and  stress  support  the  positive  effects  of  multiple  role  involvement  on 
women's  and  men's  physical  and  mental  well-being  (Barnett  &  Baruch,  1985;  Crosby, 
1984;  Thoits,  1983;  Verbrugge,  1983). 

Sex  Roles  and  the  Mass  Media 
One  medium  through  which  the  multiple  roles  available  to  the  sexes  are 
portrayed  is  the  mass  media.  Much  research  has  examined  the  existence  of  sex  roles  in 
the  mass  media;  specifically  researchers  have  investigated  sexism  in  media  content, 
sexism  and  media  audiences,  and  counterstereotyping  media  content.  In  the  present 
study  we  will  define  sexism  as  "prejudice  or  discrimination  based  on  sex." 
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Sexism  in  Media  Content 

Since  as  early  as  the  1930s,  media  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  reflection  of 
societal  attitudes.  The  content  of  media  messages  is  crucial  in  exploring  both 
institutional  and  audience  variables  that  are  impacted  through  the  mass  media.  In  the 
1960s,  media  portrayal  of  women  was  a  primary  concern  of  the  women's  movement. 
More  recendy,  the  media's  portrayal  of  the  sexes  in  general  has  been  of  increasing 
concern. 

Not  only  are  the  portrayals  of  men  and  women  in  the  mass  media  examined 
independent  of  one  another,  but  studies  also  explore  the  media's  portrayal  of  the 
relationships  that  exist  between  the  sexes.  Numerous  studies  have  been  reported 
examining  how  sexism  is  exhibited  through  media  content,  specifically  through 
television  and  radio,  magazines  and  newpapers,  books,  and  films.  Butler  and  Paisley 
(1980),  through  a  review  of  the  literature  examining  women  and  the  mass  media, 
present  examples  of  a  variety  of  methodological  approaches  to  the  study  of  sex  roles  in 
the  mass  media. 

Unfortunately,  media  images  of  social  reality  are  somewhat  elusive.  The  media 
presents  hints  and  indirect  suggestions  regarding  the  social  roles  that  individuals  should 
assume.  Since  social  perception  is  important  to  many  persons  in  our  culture,  media 
images  may  be  influential  on  both  an  attitudinal  and  behavioral  level.  Given  that  a 
single  media  image  may  be  exposed  hundreds  of  times  a  year  to  the  same  audience,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  impact  of  the  message  received  by  the  audience. 

In  traditional  societies,  children  are  told  at  an  early  age  what  their  adult  roles 
should  be.  In  more  liberal  societies,  the  message  is  quite  different;  with  more  latitude 
of  choice,  both  adults  and  children  continuously  form  images  of  roles  that  they  might 
and  might  not  assume.  Such  role  choices  may  be  influenced  by  the  role-modeling 
available  through  the  media's  portrayal  of  men  and  women.  The  media  portrays  the 
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sexes  in  a  variety  of  roles,  often  roles  that  do  not  accurately  represent  reality  within  our 
society. 
The  Portrayal  of  Males  and  Females  in  the  Mass  Media. 

The  mass  media  portrays  males  and  females  in  markedly  different  ways.  The 
media  selects  certain  attributes  and  behaviors  of  people  for  particular  emphasis  and 
derogates  others  by  acknowledging  them  infrequently  and/or  unfavorably. 

For  instance,  although  in  most  populations  women  outnumber  men,  the  mass 
media  presents  different  sex  ratios.  In  general,  fewer  women  are  seen  in  television 
programs  than  are  men  (Butler  &  Paisley,  1980;  Turow,  1974);  although,  in  most  areas 
of  television  entertainment,  males  outnumber  women  by  a  ratio  of  70:30  (Durkin, 
1985a).  Most  commercials  with  voice-overs  are  spoken  and  sung  by  men  (Fox,  1976; 
Manstead  &  McCulloch,  1981),  and  commercials  often  show  images  of  women  inside 
the  home  while  presenting  images  of  men  outside  the  home  (Dominick  &  Rauch, 
1972). 

Furthermore,  the  mass  media  places  widespread  emphasis  upon  female  physical 
attractiveness  and  the  use  of  beautiful  young  women  supporting  images  of  powerful 
dominating  men  (Butler  &  Paisley,  1980;  Durkin,  1985b).  Men  are  usually  shown  as 
more  aggressive  and  autonomous  (Hodges,  Brandt,  &  Kline,  1981),  whereas  females 
are  portrayed  as  more  nurturant  and  empathic  (Harvey,  Sprafkin,  &  Rubinstein,  1979). 

The  portrayal  of  the  sexes  in  the  media  is  representative  of  highly  traditional 
sex-role  stereotypes.  Men  are  aggrandized  by  being  presented  as  having  economic, 
political,  or  physical  dominance  over  others.  Comparatively,  women  are 
underrepresented  and  are  often  portrayed  primarily  through  sexual  or  physical 
properties  at  the  expense  of  other  attributes.  Certainly,  it  may  be  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  all  media  images  are  going  to  conform  to  a  less  restrictive  point  of  view. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  dominant  patterns  exhibited  through  the 
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media's  vast  portrayal  of  sex-role  stereotypes  clearly  misrepresent  the  reality  of  social 
and  occupational  roles  that  exist  within  our  society. 
Sexism  and  Media  Audiences 

As  previously  noted,  the  images  of  men  and  women  in  the  media  tend  to  be 
overwhelmingly  stereotypic.  Women  are  exhibited  as  passive  and  dependent  nurturers 
whereas  men  are  seen  as  aggressive  and  independent  competitors.  The  effects  of  these 
images  on  an  individual's  sex-role  development  and  his/her  attitudes  towards  others 
have  been  of  interest  for  many  years. 

As  children,  we  are  exposed  to  numerous  stereotyped  messages  from  a  variety 
of  media  sources.  During  children's  first  four  years  of  life,  storybooks  are  read  to 
them,  and  they  spend  additional  time  looking  at  pictures  and  identifying  objects  by 
themselves.  Gradually,  schoolbook,  newspaper,  and  magazine  reading  occupies  an 
important  part  of  children's  time.  Throughout  adolescence,  radio  is  viewed  as  an 
important  medium  to  children  although  television  has  gradually  become  the  form  of 
media  exposure  most  used  by  American  children. 

With  the  understanding  that  sex- stereotyped  media  content  is  observed  and 
attended  to,  learned,  and  used  by  children  in  constructing  their  own  sex  roles  and  sex- 
role  attitudes,  the  effect  of  the  media  may  be  to  make  children  more  sex-typed  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  Since  the  portrayals  of  women  and  men  in  the  media  lag  behind 
social  changes  that  are  taking  place,  the  media  may  also  serve  to  inhibit  the  movement 
of  changing  sex  roles  in  our  society. 

Consistent  with  the  notion  that  much  of  our  sex-role  development  occurs 
throughout  early  childhood,  researchers  have  often  focused  on  children  as  the  target 
population  for  research  examining  sex-role  attitudes  and  behaviors.  A  question  that  is 
of  significant  interest  in  this  area  is  whether  media  content  causes  children  to  be  more 
stereotyped.  Two  factors  are  of  interest  in  this  question:   1)  children's  exposure  to 
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stereotyped  media  content,  and  2)  stereotyped  attitudes  and  behaviors  among  children. 
However,  the  fact  that  these  two  factors  are  related  in  America's  child  population  does 
not  necessarily  suggest  how  they  are  related.  One  possibility  is  that  media  use  causes 
children  to  become  more  stereotyped.  However,  another  possibility  could  be  that  those 
who  are  more  stereotyped  expose  themselves  more  to  the  media,  because  they  find  it 
compatible  with  their  personal  behaviors  and  values.  It  may  be  possible  that  neither 
factor  causes  the  other;  alternative  factors,  such  as  parent's  attitudes,  socioeconomic 
status,  intelligence,  or  cultural  environment,  could  influence  children  to  be  more 
stereotyped  as  well  as  use  more  media  content. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  value  in  examining  whether  a  relationship  exists 
between  exposure  to  media  and  stereotyped  sex-role  attitudes  and  behaviors.  First,  if  a 
relationship  does  not  exist  then  it  is  not  likely  that  one  factor  has  a  causal  influence  on 
the  other.  Second,  if  the  media-stereotyping  relationship  remains  the  same  when  other 
variables  (e.g.,  parent's  attitudes,  intelligence)  change,  then  the  explanations  for  why 
such  a  relationship  exists  become  more  refined  and  fewer  in  number. 

In  her  investigation  of  3-  to  6-year-old  children  interviewed  about  what  they 
would  like  to  be  when  they  grow  up,  Ann  Beuf  (1974)  found  that  70  percent  of  the 
children  picked  a  career  stereotypically  appropriate  for  their  sex.  However,  of  those 
children  identified  as  "moderate"  television  viewers,  only  50  percent  picked  a  sex- 
stereotyped  career  for  themselves;  comparatively,  76  percent  of  the  "heavy"  television 
viewers  chose  a  sex- stereotyped  career. 

In  their  use  of  the  IT  scale,  a  measure  of  traditional  sex-role  adoption  in  which 
children  choose  masculine  or  feminine  activities  for  a  sex-neutral  doll,  Freuh  and 
McGhee  (1975)  interviewed  kindergarten,  second-,  fourth-,  and  sixth-grade  children. 
The  authors  reported  that  heavy  television  viewers  (25  hours  or  more  per  week)  chose 
more  traditional  choices  (i.e.,  more  feminine  activities  for  the  doll)  than  light  viewers 
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(10  hours  or  fewer  per  week).  Additionally,  the  authors  found  that  this  relationship 
exists  separately  from  the  children's  age  or  sex,  although  older  children  and  boys  made 
more  traditional  choices. 

The  preceding  research  investigations  provide  evidence  for  the  proposition  that 
a  relationship  does  exist  between  exposure  to  sex-stereotyped  content  in  the  media  and 
stereotyping  among  individuals'  sex-role  attitudes  and  behaviors.  Whereas,  previous 
propositions  have  explored  variables  that  may  influence  both  media  use  and  sex-role 
choices,  the  aforementioned  findings  lend  support  to  the  consideration  of  a  causal 
relationship  between  these  two  variables.  However,  the  answer  to  the  question  of  why 
such  a  relationship  exists  or  whether  there  is  a  causal  relationship  between  the  two 
factors  is  still  unclear. 
Counterstereotvped  Media  Content 

An  empirical  attempt  at  providing  evidence  for  a  causal  relationship  between 
media  content  and  stereotypic  attitudes  among  audiences  has  been  the  implementation  of 
counterstereotyping  studies.  Counterstereotyping  studies  examine  the  effects  of 
nontraditional  sex-role  media  content  (e.g.,  nurturing  males,  assertive  females) 
presented  to  media  audiences;  in  other  words,  they  approach  the  problem  through 
focusing  on  the  content  instead  of  the  audience.  If  the  portrayal  of  male  and  female 
images  in  the  media  are  primarily  stereotypic,  then  what  is  the  effect  of  presenting  an 
audience  with  counterstereotypic  images  of  men  and  women? 

The  premise  behind  counterstereotyping  investigations  is  the  following:  if 
counterstereotyped  images  can  cause  audiences  to  be  less  stereotyped  than  they 
presently  are,  or  if  audiences  who  are  shown  counterstereotyped  content  are  less 
stereotyped  than  those  who  are  shown  stereotyped  content,  then  it  can  be  argued  that 
stereotyped  content  has  been  influencing  them  all  along.  Such  evidence  would  be  a 
powerful  illustration  of  how  media  could  be  used  to  influence  social  change.  However, 
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it  must  be  noted  that  by  experimentally  controlling  the  content  presented  to  a  sampled 
audience,  some  artificiality  is  introduced  into  the  investigation;  consequently,  the  risk 
arises  that  the  experimental  results  might  not  generalize  to  real-life  situations. 

One  example  of  a  study  examining  the  effectiveness  of  counter-stereotyped  sex- 
role  portrayals  is  McArthur  and  Eizen's  (1976)  study  of  nursery  school  children. 
Children  were  read  stories  about  a  girl  and  a  boy  in  which  1)  the  girl  achieved  while 
the  boy  watched  or  needed  help  (counterstereotyped  example),  2)  the  boy  achieved 
while  the  girl  watched  or  needed  help  (stereotyped  example),  or  3)  no  achievement- 
related  behavior  was  presented  (control).  Girls  were  found  to  be  most  persistent  in  a 
difficult  task  after  listening  to  a  story  about  a  girl  achieving,  while  boys  were  more 
persistent  after  hearing  a  story  about  a  boy  achieving. 

In  a  study  of  children's  reactions  to  counterstereotyped  television  characters, 
Williams,  LaRose,  and  Frost  (1981)  reported  that  television  segments  specifically 
designed  to  communicate  counterstereotypical  materials  about  sex  roles  can  achieve 
some  desired  effects  in  children's  immediate  reactions.  However,  the  results  of  this 
study  also  indicated  that  there  is  not  convincing  evidence  that  presenting  children  with 
massive  examples  of  counterstereotyped  sex  roles  will  influence  their  global  notions  of 
sex-role  stereotyping. 

These  findings  suggest  that  providing  models  of  specific  behaviors  can 
influence  children's  temporary  behavior;  however,  the  question  remains:  will  such 
modeling  influence  children's  overall  sex-role  attitudes  regarding  the  limitations  placed 
on  women  and  men?  Consequently,  research  has  begun  to  examine  the  effects  of  the 
media  on  children's  attitudes  about  the  roles  appropriate  for  and  available  to  the  sexes. 

Atkin  and  Miller  (1975)  examined  children's  responses  to  viewing  commercials 
presenting  women  in  different  occupations.  Following  their  exposure  to  one  of  several 
occupational  roles,  children  were  given  a  list  of  jobs  and  asked  to  choose  which  ones 
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they  thought  women  might  work.  The  results  provided  evidence  suggesting  that  media 
presentations  can  affect  children's  attitudes  about  women  (e.g.,  children  who  view  a 
commercial  portraying  a  female  judge  were  more  likely  to  think  that  women  could  be 
doctors). 

In  an  attempt  to  change  children's  attitudes  about  women  through  use  of  the 
media,  Pingree  (1978)  presented  third-  and  eighth-graders  with  either  commercials  with 
women  in  traditional  roles  (e.g.,  cooking,  cleaning,  being  beautiful)  or  women  in 
nontraditional  roles  (e.g.,  golfing,  working  as  consultants,  practicing  medicine). 
Following  the  administration  of  a  postviewing  questionnaire  assessing  sex-role 
attitudes,  children  who  saw  the  nontraditional  women  were  found  to  respond  less 
traditionally  than  those  who  saw  women  in  more  traditional  roles.  However,  this  effect 
was  reported  to  be  strong  only  for  children  who  were  given  additional  instructions  that 
apparently  led  them  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  characters  in  the  commercials. 

The  investigations  just  described  show  that  the  portrayal  of  men  and  women  in 
the  media  does  have  the  strength  to  alter  children's  beliefs  and  behaviors,  at  least  in  a 
classroom  or  laboratory  setting.  Counterstereotyping  studies  provide  evidence  for  the 
notion  that  media  do  affect  individuals'  sex-role  attitudes,  thus  suggesting  that  exposure 
to  stereotyped  media  content  may  inhibit  change  in  children's  sex-role  development. 
However,  more  optimistically,  these  studies  also  lend  promise  to  the  idea  of  a  more 
proactive  use  of  media  to  promote  social  change. 

Present  Study 
The  present  study  will  examine  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  sex-role 
images  of  men  in  the  media  and  sex-role  attitudes  toward  women  and  men.  Given  the 
changing  perceptions  and  representations  of  the  male  role  in  American  society,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  effects  such  changes  have  on  individuals'  sex-role 
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attitudes.  This  investigation  explores  the  changing  male  role  by  examining  how 
exposure  to  different  male  roles  in  the  media  influences  people's  sex -role  attitudes. 

Specifically,  media  effects  on  audiences  are  examined  by  looking  at  both 
stereotyped  and  counterstereotyped  images  of  men  in  the  media.  The  research 
exploring  the  audience  effects  of  the  media's  presentation  of  sex-role  images  suggests 
that  media  can  affect  both  our  behavior  and  our  perceptions  of  the  real  world  (Butler  & 
Paisley,  1980).  Consistent  with  this  research,  it  is  predicted  that  individuals'  attitudes 
will  be  influenced  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  media  stimuli  (stereotyped, 
counterstereotyped,  control)  presented  to  them.  Such  information  will  be  useful  for 
increasing  our  understanding  of  the  mass  media's  role  in  affecting  sex  roles;  in  other 
words,  does  the  media  inhibit  the  movement  towards  increasing  the  sex  roles  available 
to  both  men  and  women?  On  the  other  hand,  could  media  be  used  as  a  source  of 
encouraging  more  broad  and  flexible  sex  roles  for  both  women  and  men? 

The  present  study  will  also  investigate  same-  and  opposite-sex  effects  by 
examining  the  responses  of  both  men  and  women  to  the  portrayal  of  male  roles  in  the 
media.  Given  the  work  of  Bandura  and  associates  (e.g.,  Bandura,  Ross  &  Ross, 
1963),  it  is  important  to  consider  the  observer's  level  of  identification  with  a  role- 
model.  Their  research  suggests  that  imitation  learning  may  be  contingent  on  the  amount 
of  identification  perceived  between  the  observer  and  the  model.  Consequently,  in 
assessing  attitudes  toward  men,  we  can  predict  that  males  will  be  more  affected  by 
media  images  of  the  male  role  than  will  be  women. 

In  examining  attitudes  toward  "men"  following  the  presentation  of  "male"  role 
images,  we  are  investigating  a  direct  relationship  of  the  influence  of  the  presentation  of 
men  on  attitudes  toward  men.  By  assessing  attitudes  toward  women,  the  present  study 
also  explores  the  indirect  relationship  of  the  influence  of  "male"  role  images  in  the 
media  on  attitudes  toward  "women."  Thus,  the  following  question  is  examined:  Are 
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attitudes  toward  women  influenced  indirectly  by  male  role-models  in  our  society? 
Imitation  learning  studies  suggest  that  such  an  indirect  relationship  may  have  less  of  an 
influence  on  attitudes  due  to  less  identification  between  the  observer  and  the  model. 
Consequently,  attitudes  toward  women  may  not  be  influenced  as  a  result  of  exposure 
to  different  (stereotyped,  counterstereotyped,  control)  media  images  of  the  male  role. 

Lastly,  the  data  collected  in  the  present  investigation  can  be  used  to  examine 
how  attitudes  toward  women  have  changed  over  the  past  15  years.  Given  the 
normative  data  for  the  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale  collected  in  1971-72  (Spence  & 
Helmreich,  1972),  the  present  results  can  be  examined  comparatively  with  these  past 
findings.  As  a  result  of  the  increasing  awareness  for  women's  rights,  it  is  predicted 
that  attitudes  towards  women  reported  in  the  present  study  will  be  relatively  more 
liberal  than  those  reported  in  1971-72.  Additionally,  we  predict  that  women  will 
continue  to  report  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  women  than  will  men. 

Considering  the  review  of  the  literature  just  presented,  the  present  investigation 
has  constructed  and  will  test  the  following  hypotheses. 

Hypotheses 

1 .  Individuals  exposed  to  stereotyped  media  images  of  the  male  role  will  report  more 
traditional  attitudes  toward  men  (AMS  scores)  than  will  individuals  exposed  to 
counterstereotyped  images  who  will  report  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  men. 

2 .  Individuals  exposed  to  stereotyped  media  images  of  the  male  role  will  report  more 
traditional  AMS  scores  that  will  those  exposed  to  control  media  images;  whereas, 
individuals  exposed  to  counterstereotyped  images  will  report  more  liberal  AMS 
scores  than  will  those  exposed  to  control  images. 

3 .  Exposure  to  different  images  of  male  roles  in  the  media  will  not  influence 
individuals'  attitudes  toward  women  (AWS  scores).  In  other  words,  attitudes 
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toward  women  will  not  differ  across  experimental  conditions  (stereotyped, 
counterstereotyped,  control). 

4 .  Men  exposed  to  stereotyped  media  images  of  the  male  role  will  report  more 
traditional  attitudes  toward  men,  and  men  exposed  to  counterstereotyped  images 
will  report  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  men;  comparatively,  women  will  not 
report  different  attitudes  toward  men  as  a  result  of  differential  exposure  to  images 
of  the  male  role. 

5 .  Women  will  report  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  women  than  will  men. 

6.  Both  men  and  women  will  report  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  women  than  those 
reported  as  normative  data  in  1971-72  (Spence  &  Helmreich,  1972). 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODS 

Assessment  Instruments 

The  two  assessment  instruments  employed  in  the  present  study  were  the 
Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale  (AWS)  and  the  Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory  (BSRI-- 
adapted  to  assess  attitudes  towards  men).    Both  instruments  are  self-report  inventories 
used  to  assess  the  subjective  experience  of  an  individual  in  the  area  of  sex-role 
attitudes.  Given  the  adaptation  of  the  BSRI  for  use  in  the  present  study,  the  inventory 
in  its  adapted  version  will  thus  be  referred  to  as  the  Attitudes  toward  Men  Scale  (AMS) 
for  discussion  purposes  in  this  investigation. 
Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale 

The  attitudes  toward  the  rights  and  roles  of  women  in  contemporary  society 
were  measured  using  the  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale  (Spence  &  Helmreich,  1972). 
A  copy  of  the  AWS  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  The  AWS  contains  55  items,  each 
consisting  of  a  declarative  statement  for  which  there  are  four  response  alternatives: 
Agree  Strongly,  Agree  Mildly,  Disagree  Mildly,  and  Disagree  Strongly. 

Item  responses  were  obtained  using  a  4-point  Likert  scale  ranging  from  0 
(Agree  Strongly)  to  3  (Disagree  Strongly).  Since  some  of  the  items  are  more  traditional 
and  conservative  in  content,  and  others  are  more  liberal  and  profeminist,  the  specific 
alternative  (Agree  Strongly  or  Disagree  Strongly)  given  a  score  of  0  varied  from  time  to 
time.  The  scoring  key  is  shown  in  the  column  at  the  extreme  left  of  Appendix  A.  This 
column  specifies  the  alternative  (Agree  Strongly  [AS]  or  Disagree  Strongly  [DS]) 
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designated  to  be  the  most  conservative  choice  and  therefore  given  a  score  of  0. 
Consequently,  lower  scores  on  the  AWS  are  indicative  of  more  conservative  and 
traditional  attitudes  toward  women,  and  higher  scores  are  representative  of  more  liberal 
and  profeminist  attitudes.  The  total  score  on  the  AWS  is  calculated  by  summing  the 
values  for  the  individual  items,  the  range  of  possible  scores  thus  going  from  0  to  165. 

For  descriptive  purposes,  the  55  items  of  the  AWS  have  been  informally 
categorized  into  six  subscales.  Spence  &  Helmreich  (1972)  placed  each  item  into  a 
category  according  to  their  content,  and  those  items  that  could  logically  be  placed  in 
more  than  one  category  were  assigned  to  only  one  category  on  the  basis  of  judgments 
about  the  major  theme.  The  six  subscales  and  the  number  of  items  in  each  are  as 
follows:  1)  Vocational,  Educational  and  Intellectual  Roles  (N  =  17),  2)  Freedom  and 
Independence  (N  =  4),  3)  Dating,  Courtship  and  Etiquette  (N  =  7),  4)  Drinking, 
Swearing,  and  Dirty  Jokes  (N  =  3),  5)  Sexual  Behavior  (N  =  7),  and  6)  Marital 
Relationships  and  Obligations  (N  =  17).  These  categories,  and  in  abbreviated  form,  the 
items  included  in  each  appear  in  Appendix  B. 

The  AWS  was  normed  with  university  psychology  students,  713  men  and  768 
women,  during  the  1971-72  academic  year  (Spence  &  Helmreich,  1972).  Selected 
statistics  for  these  samples  are  shown  in  Table  1 ;  significant  differences  were  found 
between  the  Fall  and  Spring  semesters.  Subjects  tested  in  the  Spring  semester 
expressed  more  liberal  opinions  than  the  Fall  sample  (males:  F  =  12.95,  df  =  1, 
p  <  .001;  female:  F  =  5.21,  df  =  1,  p  <  .02).  Spence  and  Helmreich  (1972)  suggested 
that  this  difference  was  possibly  caused  by  exposure  to  the  university  atmosphere, 
since  the  samples  in  both  semesters  were  predominantly  made  up  of  college  freshman. 
The  distribution  for  both  males  and  females  were  also  found  to  be  slightly  skewed 
towards  the  liberal  end  of  the  scale.  Inspection  of  the  statistical  representations  of  these 
data  indicates  that  the  distributions  for  the  two  semesters  were  similar,  particularly  for 
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Table  1 .      Selected  Statistics  for  Normative  Samples  of  Male  and  Female  College 
Students  on  the  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale. 


Males 

Fall  1971 

Spring  1972 

Combined 

Mean 

86.748 

92.863 

89.261 

Median 

84.125 

91.250 

87.656 

Sigma 

23.576 

20.395 

22.511 

Skewness 

.452 

.390 

.370 

Range 

37-155 

46-156 

37-156 

N 

420 

293 

713 

Females 

Fall  1971 

Spring  1972 

Combined 

Mean 

96.932 

101.042 

98.21 

Median 

95.111 

101.667 

97.559 

Sigma 

23.704 

21.695 

23.162 

Skewness 

.267 

.112 

.207 

Range 

35.161 

46-159 

35-161 

N 

529 

239 

768 

Note.     Normative  data  were  taken  from  a  197 1-72  sample  of 

psychology  students  at  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
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the  women.  The  stability  of  the  distributions  thus  suggests,  indirectly,  that  a  reliable 
phenomenon  is  present. 

Additionally,  the  mean  score  for  the  women  was  significantly  higher  (i.e.,  more 
liberal)  than  that  for  the  men  (p_  <  .001).  However,  the  women  were  not  uniformly 
more  liberal  in  their  attitudes.  On  8  items  (#  4,  7,  8,  13,  16,  20,  40,  52),  three  relating 
to  sexual  behavior,  four  relating  to  dating  and  courtship  behavior,  and  one  item  which 
described  women's  rights  to  alimony,  the  women  were  more  reluctant  than  men  to 
endorse  parity  between  the  sexes.  Consequently,  the  women  could  be  considered  to  be 
more  traditional  in  their  views  on  these  items  than  men.  Further  information  regarding 
the  development  of  the  AWS,  the  description  of  the  subscales,  and  normative 
information  has  been  documented  (Spence  &  Helmreich,  1972). 
Attitudes  toward  Men  Scale 

Since  the  Attitudes  toward  Men  Scale  (AMS)  is  an  adapted  version  of  the  short 
form  of  the  Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory  (BSRI),  a  review  of  the  BSRI  will  precede  the 
discussion  of  the  minimal  changes  made  for  the  purposes  in  this  investigation. 

Bern  Sex-Role  Inventory.  The  short  BSRI  consists  of  a  list  of  30  personality 
characteristics  (see  Table  2).  A  person  is  asked  to  indicate,  on  a  7-point  scale,  how 
well  each  characteristic  describes  him/herself.  The  scale  ranges  from  1  ("Never  or 
almost  never  true")  to  7  (Always  or  almost  always  true").  After  completing  the 
inventory,  each  person  receives  three  major  scores:  a  Masculinity  score,  a  Femininity 
score,  and  an  Androgyny  score.  In  addition,  a  Social  Desirability  score  can  also  be 
computed  (Bern,  1980). 

The  Masculinity  and  Femininity  scores  indicate  the  extent  to  which  a  person 
endorses  the  respective  personality  characteristics  as  self-descriptive.  It  should  be 
noted  that  each  characteristic  listed  on  the  inventory  is  either  masculine,  feminine,  or 
neutral  in  nature.  Masculinity  is  defined  as  the  mean  self-rating  for  all  endorsed 
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Table  2.    Personality  Characteristics  on  the  Masculinity,  Femininity,  and  Social 
Desirability  Scales  of  the  BSRI  (Short  Form). 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Neutral 

Aggressive 

Affectionate 

Adaptable 

Assertive 

Compassionate 

Conceited 

Defends  own  beliefs 

Eager  to  soothe 
hurt  feelings 

Conscientious 

Dominant 

Gentle 

Conventional 

Forceful 

Loves  children 

Jealous 

Has  leadership 
abilities 

Sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  others 

Moody 

Independent 

Sympathetic 

Reliable 

Strong  personality 

Tender 

Secretive 

Willing  to  take  a  stand 

Understanding 

Tactful 

Willing  to  take  risks 

Warm 

Truthful 
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masculine  items.  Femininity  is  defined  as  the  mean  self-rating  for  all  endorsed 
feminine  items.  Scores  for  both  can  range  from  1  to  7.  The  10  items  for  each 
subscale,  masculinity  and  femininity,  are  summed. 

Since  the  Androgyny  score  on  the  BSRI  was  not  of  interest  in  the  present 
investigation,  its  definition  and  computation  will  not  be  reviewed  here.  For  a  detailed 
review  of  the  Androgyny  score,  refer  to  Sandra  Bern's  discussion  of  the  measurement 
of  psychological  androgyny  (Bern,  1974). 

Regarding  the  validity  of  the  BSRI,  in  general,  its  use  for  classifying  subjects 
into  sex-role  groups  is  upheld  (Bern  &  Lenny,  1976;  Bern,  Martyna,  &  Watson,  1976; 
Ickes  &  Barnes,  1978).  However,  findings  have  been  clearer  for  males  than  females, 
indicating  that  the  BSRI  or  the  behavioral  measures  used  in  establishing  its  validity  are 
more  valid  for  males  than  females. 

Bern  (1974)  reported  sampled  scores  for  the  Masculinity,  Femininity,  and 
Social  Desirability  scales  to  be  highly  reliable.  The  internal  consistency  estimates  for 
two  samples  were  found  to  be  .86  for  masculinity,  .80  -  .82  for  femininity,  and  .70  - 
.75  for  social  desirability.  Test-retest  reliability  coefficients  over  a  four-week  period 
ranged  from  a  low  of  .89  for  social  desirability  to  a  high  of  .93  for  androgyny  scores. 
Test-retest  reliability  estimates  appear  to  be  adequate  for  samples  of  undergraduate 
college  students;  however,  when  subjects  are  tested  across  a  larger  age  span, 
fluctuations  occur  based  on  age  and  life  situation  (Abrahams,  Feldman,  &  Nash,  1979; 
Hyde  &  Phyllis,  1979). 

Changes  for  present  study.  For  use  in  the  present  study,  the  BSRI  was  adapted 
to  assess  attitudes  towards  men.  Using  the  same  list  of  personality  characteristics  listed 
in  Table  2,  the  Attitudes  toward  Men  Scale  (see  Appendix  C)  asked  subjects  to 
"Describe  Men"  (substituted  for  the  BSRI  instructions  to  "Describe  Yourself"). 
Additionally,  subjects  were  asked  to  indicate,  on  a  5-point  scale  (rather  than  the  7-point 
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scale  used  with  the  BSRI),  how  well  each  characteristic  describes  men.  The  scale 
employed  ranged  from  1  ("Never  or  almost  never  true")  to  5  (Always  or  almost  always 
true").  Lastly,  the  scoring  of  the  AMS  employed  only  the  calculation  of  the  totals  for 
the  Masculinity  and  Femininity  subscales;  the  Androgyny  and  Social  Desirability 
subscales  of  the  BSRI  were  not  of  interest  in  the  present  investigation.  The  total  AMS 
score  was  thus  calculated  by  subtracting  the  Masculinity  score  from  the  Femininity 
score.  Therefore,  higher  scores  are  indicative  of  more  liberal  or  profeminist  attitudes 
toward  men.  Thus,  the  possible  total  scores  range  from  -40  to  40. 

Subjects 
Subjects  were  undergraduate  college  students  obtained  from  an  undergraduate 
psychology  course  and  from  the  residence  halls  on  the  University  of  Florida  campus. 
The  study  sampled  266  students,  97  males  and  169  females.  The  racial  composition 
was  84%  Caucasian  (N  =  223),  1 1%  Black  (N  =  30),  and  5%  from  other  ethnic 
populations  (N  =  13).  The  average  age  of  the  students  sampled  was  approximately  19 
years  old.  All  inventories  were  administered  during  the  Spring  semester  of  1988,  and 
participation  in  the  study  was  completely  voluntary. 

Procedure 
Before  discussing  the  procedures  involved  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the 
research  data,  a  review  of  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
study  is  necessary.  The  study  was  an  investigation  of  the  influence  of  the  mass  media 
on  attitudes  toward  women  and  men.  The  mode  of  media  presentation  to  be  examined 
in  this  investigation  was  magazine  advertisements.  Furthermore,  given  the  study's 
emphasis  on  the  male  role,  the  advertisements  chosen  for  use  in  the  study  were  those 
exemplifying  stereotyped  and  counterstereotyped  aspects  of  the  male  role. 
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Stimulus  Materials 

Prior  to  the  collection  of  the  data,  magazine  advertisements  portraying  men  in 
different  roles  were  selected  by  students  as  part  of  an  in-class  exercise  to  find 
advertisements  exemplifying  either  stereotyped  or  counterstereo typed  aspects  of  the 
male  role.  From  an  initial  pool  of  60  selected  advertisements,  five  counseling 
psychologists  and  five  student  personnel  professionals  were  asked  to  rate  the 
advertisements  on  a  scale  from  counterstereotyped  to  stereotyped.  An  example  of  the 
rating  form  used  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  study  the  definitions  of  "stereotyped"  and 
"counterstereotyped"  advertisements  were  as  follows. 

Stereotyped  advertisements  present  men  in  roles  that  1)  show  only  the 
masculine  ("macho")  qualities  that  men  possess,  or  2)  limit  the  choices  of  roles 
available  to  men  by  portraying  men  only  as  they  are  "expected"  to  be,  or  3)  show  men 
as  unemotional,  unexpressive,  aloof,  competitive,  and/or  dominant. 

Counterstereotyped  advertisements  present  men  in  roles  that  1)  show  the 
feminine  qualities  that  men  possess,  or  2)  exhibit  alternative  roles  available  to  men 
(i.e.,  roles  that  are  not  necessarily  "expected"  of  men,  but  that  may  be  more  realistic  or 
more  comfortable  for  men  to  be  in,  or  3)  show  men  as  emotional,  expressive, 
concerned,  and  cooperative. 

Following  the  rating  of  the  advertisements,  the  scores  were  summed  and  the  60 
advertisements  were  placed  in  order  from  most  stereotyped  to  most  counterstereotyped. 
The  15  advertisements  rated  to  be  most  stereotyped  and  the  15  advertisements  rated  to 
be  most  counterstereotyped  were  selected  for  use  with  the  two  respective  experimental 
groups  in  the  present  study.  The  remaining  30  advertisements  were  discarded. 
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Experimental  Design 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  include  two  experimental  groups  and  a 
control  group,  with  the  stated  purpose  of  examining  the  effects  of  exposure  to  male 
images  in  the  media  on  individuals'  sex-role  attitudes.  One  experimental  group  was 
designed  to  expose  individuals  to  advertisements  portraying  only  stereotyped  images  of 
men;  the  second  experimental  group  was  designed  to  expose  individuals  to 
advertisements  portraying  only  counterstereotyped  images  of  men.  The  control  group 
was  designed  to  expose  individuals  to  a  similar  task  as  the  two  experimental  groups  but 
with  no  exposure  to  sex-role  images. 

The  advertisements  portraying  stereotyped  images  of  men  included  such  images 
as  men  climbing  a  mountain,  bodybuilders,  cowboys  riding  horses,  motorcycle  riders, 
athletes,  and  war  heroes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advertisements  portraying 
counterstereotyped  images  of  men  included  men  walking  with  children,  men  holding 
flowers,  men  teaching  their  children  to  read,  and  a  man  promoting  eye  mascara. 

For  use  with  a  control  group,  a  third  group  of  15  advertisements  were  selected. 
As  noted,  these  advertisements  were  chosen  with  the  goal  of  providing  a  control  group 
with  a  similar  task  as  the  aforementioned  experimental  groups.  The  control  group 
materials  consisted  of  magazine  advertisements  that  were  void  of  any  images  of  people, 
male  or  female.  Examples  of  these  advertisements  included  images  of  the  product 
being  advertised;  such  images  included  furniture,  books,  soft  drinks,  insurance 
policies,  and  cold  tablets. 

The  three  sets  of  15  advertisements  (stereotyped,  counter-stereotyped,  and 
control  group)  were  photographed,  xeroxed,  and  sorted  into  their  respective  groups. 
Included  with  each  set  of  advertisements  were  a  copy  of  the  informed  consent  form  (see 
Appendix  E),  an  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale,  and  an  Attitudes  toward  Men  Scale. 
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Administration 

Data  were  collected  by  the  principal  researcher  in  both  the  classroom  and 
residence  hall  settings.  Informed  consent  was  obtained  prior  to  administration  of  the 
stimulus  materials  and  the  assessment  instruments.  The  subjects  were  administered  one 
of  three  sets  of  15  advertisements,  and  then  asked  to  completed  the  Attitudes  toward 
Women  Scale  and  the  Attitudes  toward  Men  Scale.  To  control  for  and  examine 
possible  differences  due  to  order  effects,  the  administration  order  of  the  two  sex-role 
instruments  was  reversed  for  a  random  group  of  students  (i.e.,  approximately  one-half 
the  students  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups).  All  information  obtained  was 
anonymous.  If  a  subject's  inventory  was  completed  incorrectly  or  contained 
unanswered  items,  then  that  information  was  discarded  from  the  data  analysis. 

The  data  obtained  through  this  procedure  were  scored  by  computer.  Using  a 
SAS  program,  the  following  analyses  were  performed:  1)  a  multivariate  analysis  of 
variance  with  race,  age,  and  order  of  instruments  as  independent  variables  and  Attitudes 
toward  Women  and  Attitudes  toward  Men  as  dependent  variables,  2)  a  multivariate 
analysis  of  variance  with  sex  and  experimental  condition  as  independent  variables  and 
Attitudes  toward  Women  and  Attitudes  toward  Men  as  dependent  variables,  and  3)  a 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance  with  sex  and  experimental  condition  as  independent 
variables  and  the  six  subscales  of  the  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale  as  the  dependent 
variables.  Post  hoc  univariate  analyses  were  conducted  to  identify  those  variables 
influencing  any  significant  multivariate  results.  Lastly,  to  examine  possible  changes  in 
Attitudes  toward  Women  over  the  past  15  years,  student's  t-tests  were  performed 
between  the  1971-72  normative  AWS  data  (Spence  and  Helmreich,  1972)  and  the  AWS 
data  collected  in  the  present  study. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

Since  no  significant  main  effects  or  interactions  were  found  for  age  and  race,  two 
independent  variables  that  were  not  of  primary  interest  in  the  present  investigation, 
these  factors  will  not  be  discussed.  The  results  and  discussion  will,  therefore,  focus  on 
the  following  variables:  attitudes  toward  women,  attitudes  toward  men,  experimental 
condition  (stereotyped,  counterstereotyped,  and  control),  and  sex. 

Sex-Role  Attitudes 

In  determining  participants'  sex-role  attitudes,  the  scores  on  the  Attitudes 
toward  Women  Scale  (AWS)  and  the  Attitudes  toward  Men  Scale  (AMS)  were 
calculated  and  examined.  Both  scales  are  formatted  in  such  a  manner  that  individuals 
can  be  identified  on  a  relative  basis  as  either  conservative  or  liberal  in  their  attitudes.  In 
making  comparisons  across  groups,  lower  scores  on  both  sex-role  instruments  are 
indicative  of  more  conservative  attitudes;  whereas,  higher  scores  are  indicative  of  more 
liberal  attitudes. 

Data  were  analyzed  by  multivariate  analyses  of  variance  with  Attitudes  toward 
Women  and  Attitudes  toward  Men  as  dependent  variables  and  sex  and  experimental 
condition  as  independent  variables.  No  significant  main  effect  or  interaction  was  found 
for  experimental  condition  (see  Table  3).  However,  multivariate  results  did  indicate 
that  women  and  men  differed  significantly,  F  (2,  259)  =  17.25,  p  <  .001  (transformed 
from  Pillai's  criterion).  Post-hoc  univariate  analyses  indicated  a  significant  main 
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Table  3.    Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  with  AWS  and  AMS  as  Dependent 
Variables  and  Sex  and  Experimental  Condition  as  Dependent  Variables 


Variables 

F 

df 

P 

Two  Way  Interaction 
Sex  X  Condition 

1.26 

4,520 

.283 

Main  Effects 
Sex 

17.25 

2,259 

.000 

Condition 

0.79 

4,520 

.532 

Note.    AWS  =  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale 
Note.    AMS  =  Attitude  toward  Men  Scale. 
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effect  for  sex,  F  (2,  260)  =  30.34,  rj  <  .001,  on  the  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale; 
there  was  no  significant  difference  between  men  and  women  on  the  Attitudes  towards 
Men  Scale  (see  Table  4).  The  mean  AWS  score  reported  by  women  (M  =  105.63)  was 
significantly  higher  than  that  reported  by  men  (M  =  92.64).  In  other  words,  women 
reported  significantly  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  women  than  did  men. 

A  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  with  the  six  subscales  of 
the  Attitude  toward  Women  Scale  as  the  dependent  variables  and  sex  and  experimental 
condition  as  the  independent  variables.  No  significant  main  effect  or  interaction  was 
found  for  experimental  condition.  Multivariate  results  did,  however,  show  that  women 
and  men  differed  significantly,  F  (6,  255)  =  1 1.86,  p  <  .001  (transformed  from  Pillai's 
criterion).  Post-hoc  univariate  analyses  indicated  significant  main  effects  (p_  <  .05)  for 
sex  on  all  but  one  of  the  six  AWS  subscales  (see  Table  5).  The  subscale  not  indicating 
significantly  different  results  between  sexes  was  that  involving  Sexual  Behavior. 

For  the  five  subscales  indicating  significant  sex  differences,  the  following 
four  resulted  in  women  reporting  higher  scores  (i.e.,  more  liberal  attitudes)  than  did  the 
men:  1)  Vocational,  Educational,  and  Intellectual  Roles  (females:  M  =  36.96;  males: 
M  =  29.99),  2)  Freedom  and  Independence  (females:  M  =  7.60;  males:  M  =  6.76), 

3)  Drinking,  Swearing,  and  Dirty  Jokes  (females:  M  =  5.30;  males:  M  =  4.68),  and 

4)  Marital  Relationships  and  Obligations  (females:  M  =  36.78;  males:  M  =  31.81). 
The  one  subscale  for  which  men  reported  significantly  higher  scores  than  did  the 
women  was  that  involving  Dating,  Courtship,  and  Etiquette  (females:  M  =  9.32;  males: 
10.37). 

Student's  t-tests  were  performed,  for  both  men  and  women,  to  examine  the 
possible  differences  between  the  1971-72  AWS  norms  and  the  present  reported 
Attitudes  toward  Women.  Women  in  the  present  study  reported  significantly  more 
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Table  4.    Post-hoc  Univariate  Comparisons  of  Sex-Role  Attitudes  Between  Men  and 
Women. 


Men  Women                             Univariate 

Variables Mean       S.  P.  Mean        S.  P. F df p  . 

AWS                  92.64       18.44  105.63       18.89         30.34         2,260        .000 

AMS                   -6.67        7.81  -5.35        7.47            1.99         1,260        .160 


Note.    The  higher  the  mean  (i.e.,  in  the  positive  direction),  the  more  liberal  the  attitude. 
Note.    AWS  =  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale 
Note.    AMS  =  Attitude  toward  Men  Scale. 
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Table  5.    Post-hoc  Univariate  Comparisons  of  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Between 
Men  and  Women. 


Men 

Women 

Univariate 

Variable 

Mean 

S.  D. 

Mean 

S.  D. 

F 

df 

P     • 

VEIR 

29.99 

7.95 

36.96 

7.41 

53.21 

1,260 

.000 

FI 

6.76 

2.20 

7.60 

2.16 

8.68 

1,260 

.004 

DCE 

10.37 

3.67 

9.32 

4.15 

4.77 

1,260 

.030 

DSJ 

4.68 

2.08 

5.30 

2.26 

4.97 

1,260 

.027 

SB 

9.02 

2.77 

9.67 

2.86 

3.75 

1,260 

.054 

MRO 

31.81 

7.24 

36.78 

7.11 

30.45 

1,260 

.000 

Note.    The  higher  the  mean,  the  more  liberal  the  attitude. 

Note.    AWS  =  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale;  VEIR  =  Vocational,  Educational,  and 
Intellectual  Roles;  FI  =  Freedom  and  Independence;  DCE  =  Dating,  Courtship, 
and  Etiquette;  DSJ  =  Drinking,  Swearing,  and  Dirty  Jokes;  SB  =  Sexual 
Behavior;  MRO  =  Marital  Relationships  and  Obligations. 
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liberal  attitudes  toward  women  (rj  <  .001)  than  those  sampled  in  1971-72  (see  Table  6). 
No  significant  differences  were  found  for  men  sampled  in  the  two  studies. 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  present  investigation  has  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  male  sex-role  images  in  the  media  and  individuals'  sex -role 
attitudes.  The  significant  results  are  listed  below  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
chapter. 

1)  In  examining  Attitudes  toward  Men  (AMS),  there  were  no  significant  differences 
(i.e.,  no  main  effect)  across  experimental  conditions  (stereotyped, 
counterstereotyped,  control). 

2)  In  examining  Attitudes  toward  Women  (AWS),  there  were  no  significant 
differences  across  experimental  conditions. 

3)  In  examining  both  AMS  and  AWS,  men  and  women  did  not  respond  differently  to 
the  different  media  images  of  men  (i.e.,  there  was  not  a  significant  interaction 
between  sex  and  experimental  condition). 

4)  Women  reported  more  liberal  Attitudes  toward  Women  than  did  men. 

5)  Women  in  the  present  study  reported  more  liberal  Attitudes  toward  Women  than 
those  sampled  in  the  1971-72  normative  study.  However,  no  differences  were 
found  on  the  AWS  between  men  in  the  two  studies. 
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Table  6.    Means  for  Attitudes  toward  Women  for  Women  and  Men  Sampled  in 
1971-72  Normative  Study  and  in  Present  Study 


Variable 


Women 


1971-72  Norms 
Mean       Std.  Dev.        N 


Present  Study 
Mean       Std.  Dev.        N 


AWS 


98.21 


23.16 


768 


105.63 


18.89 


169 


Variable 


Men 


1971-72  Norms 
Mean       Std.  Dev.        N 


Present  Study 
Mean       Std.  Dev.        N 


AWS 


89.26         22.51 


713 


92.64 


18.44 


97 


Note.     AWS  =  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale 

Note.     Means  for  women  are  significantly  different  (rj  <  .001 ). 

Note.     Means  for  men  are  not  significantly  different  (p_  >  .05). 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 

Evaluation  of  the  Findings 
The  present  investigation  has  examined  the  relationship  between  the  media's  portrayal 
of  male  sex -role  images  and  individuals'  attitudes  toward  men  and  women.  The  needs 
addressed  by  this  investigation  include  the  following:  1)  the  need  for  research 
examining  the  male  role  separate  from  the  female  role  or  the  female-male  relationship 
2)  the  need  for  additional  empirical  data  examining  the  effects  of  the  changing  male  role 
(i.e.,  counterstereotyping  research),  and  3)  the  need  for  examining  same-  and 
opposite-sex  modeling  effects  in  the  media. 

In  addressing  these  needs,  the  present  study  examined  the  influence  of 
stereotyped  and  counterstereotyped  male  role  images  in  the  media  on  sex-role  attitudes. 
The  hypotheses  examined  within  this  study  involved  two  dependent  variables,  Attitudes 
toward  Men  and  Attitudes  toward  Women.  The  primary  independent  variables 
considered  were  sex  and  experimental  condition  (i.e.,  exposure  to  a  male  role  - 
stereotyped  or  counterstereotyped). 

Additionally,  results  were  provided  for  the  sex  differences  found  on  the 
subscales  of  the  Attitudes  toward  Women  Scale  (see  Table  5).  However,  since  the 
subscales  were  originally  derived  for  descriptive  purposes  only  (Spence  &  Helmreich, 
1972),  the  validity  of  the  reported  sex  differences  are  questionable.  Consequently,  the 
results  provided  in  the  present  study  are  reported  for  descriptive  purposes  only  and  will 
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not  be  utilized  in  making  assumptions  regarding  the  effects  (or  lack  of  effects)  found  in 
the  present  hypotheses. 

The  following  discussion  focuses  primarily  on  the  relationship  between  male 
role  images  in  the  media  and  sex-role  attitudes  toward  men  and  women.  This 
relationship  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  several  other  factors  (i.e.,  priming  effects  and 
developmental  considerations)  suggested  as  possible  contributors  to  the  reported 
findings.  These  factors  may  be  applied  to  the  findings  for  both  Attitudes  toward  Men 
and  Attitudes  toward  Women. 

Two  hypotheses  examined  in  the  present  investigation  looked  indirectly  at  the 
effects  of  recent  societal  movements  (e.g.,  the  Women's  Movement)  on  Attitudes 
toward  Women.  More  specifically,  the  study  examines  how  such  movements  have 
differentially  affected  men  and  women  while  exploring  societal  changes  in  attitudes 
toward  women  over  the  past  15  years.    Although  secondary  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  study,  these  hypotheses  and  their  respective  results  will  be  briefly  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  implications  they  have  on  the  study's  emphasis  on  the  male  role. 
Male  Role  Images  in  the  Media  and  Sex-Role  Attitudes 

The  major  hypotheses  explored  in  the  present  investigation  involved  the  effects 
of  the  media  presentation  of  the  male  role  on  sex-role  attitudes.  Hypothesis  one  stated 
that  individuals  exposed  to  stereotyped  media  images  of  the  male  role  will  report  more 
traditional  attitudes  toward  men  (AMS  scores);  whereas,  individuals  exposed  to 
counterstereotyped  images  will  report  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  men.  This 
hypothesis  was  not  supported.  This  finding,  of  primary  interest  in  the  present  study, 
suggests  that  there  were  no  measured  effects  of  advertising  images  of  the  male  role  on 
attitudes  toward  men. 

Hypothesis  two  stated  that  exposure  to  images  of  male  roles  in  the  media  will 
not  influence  individuals'  attitudes  toward  women  (AWS  scores);  in  other  words, 
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attitudes  toward  women  will  not  differ  across  experimental  conditions  (stereotyped, 
counterstereotyped,  control).  This  hypothesis  was  supported.  However,  it  is  difficult 
to  assess  whether  the  reported  effect  is  a  consequence  of  the  advertising  images  having 
no  influence  on  general  sex-role  attitudes  or  whether  the  images,  being  of  male  roles, 
had  no  effect  specifically  on  attitudes  toward  women. 

Hypothesis  three  stated  that  men  exposed  to  stereotyped  media  images  of  the 
male  role  will  report  more  traditional  attitudes  toward  men,  and  men  exposed  to 
counterstereotyped  images  will  report  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  men; 
comparatively,  women  will  not  report  different  attitudes  toward  men  as  a  result  of 
differential  exposure  to  images  of  the  male  role.  This  hypothesis  was  not  supported. 
Thus,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  interactive  effect  between  sex  and  experimental 
condition.  Once  again,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  lack  of  sex  differences 
across  conditions  is  truly  indicative  of  men  and  women  responding  to  male  roles  in  the 
media  in  similar  fashions. 

One  possible  explanation  of  the  aforementioned  results  is  simply  that  media,  in 
the  form  of  magazine  advertisements,  does  not  influence  sex-role  attitudes. 
Alternatively,  other  factors  may  be  operating  within  the  design  and  methodology  of  the 
present  study  that  may  be  contributing  to  these  findings.  Thus,  before  drawing  any 
simple  conclusions,  let  us  consider  several  other  potential  contributing  factors;  these 
include  1)  Priming  Effects,  and  2)  Developmental  Considerations.  These  factors  will 
be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  implications  they  have  on  the  purpose  and  reported 
findings  of  the  present  study;  for  discussion  purposes  the  term  "no  condition  effect" 
will  be  used  to  refer  to  the  aforementioned  findings  regarding  the  lack  of  an  effect  (both 
main  effect  and  interaction  with  sex)  of  the  experimental  conditions  (i.e.,  images  of 
male  roles  in  the  media)  on  sex-role  attitudes. 
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Priming  Effects 

One  contributing  factor  to  consider  in  understanding  the  "no  condition  effect" 
finding  is  that  of  priming  effects.  Specifically,  we  refer  to  "priming"  as  making  a 
particular  set  of  previous  formed  cognitions  more  accessible  or  salient.  Reviews  of  the 
research  and  theory  on  priming  effects  have  been  published  within  the  past  decade 
(Bargh,  1984;  Higgins  &  King,  1981;  Wyer  &  Srull,  1981).  Despite  some 
controversy  about  the  most  appropriate  theoretical  model  to  use  in  conceptualizing  these 
effects,  the  basic  phenomenon  is  well  established  (Wyer  &  Srull,  1981,  1985). 

Since  people  generally  base  their  judgements  or  decisions  on  only  a  subset  of 
the  judgment-relevant  knowledge  they  have  accumulated,  they  often  use  the  information 
that  is  most  easily  accessible  in  memory  at  the  time  the  judgment  is  made. 
Consequently,  making  this  information  more  accessible  in  memory  (i.e.,  "priming" 
them)  should  increase  the  likelihood  that  subjects  will  use  them  as  bases  for  later 
judgments.  Therefore,  by  experimentally  manipulating  the  prior  concepts  and 
knowledge  that  subjects  have  most  accessible  in  memory  at  the  time  they  report  certain 
types  of  judgments,  one  can  determine  the  influence  that  alternative  sets  of  cognitions 
have  on  these  judgements.  These  procedures  have  been  shown  to  be  effective  in 
numerous  studies  (Goodhart,  1985;  Schwarz  &  Strack,  1981;  Wyer,  Bodenhausen,  & 
Gorman,  1985). 

Most  of  the  research  conducted  to  determine  the  precise  cognitive  mechanisms 
that  underlie  priming  effects  has  focussed  on  the  effect  of  activating  trait  concepts  on 
the  interpretation  of  behavioral  information  (Bargh  &  Pietromonaco,  1982;  Higgins  & 
King,  1981;  Srull  &  Wyer,  1979,  1980).  However,  priming  more  general  concepts 
about  oneself  and  one's  social  environment  has  been  demonstrated  not  only  to  affect  the 
interpretation  of  information  but  to  have  direct,  "informational"  effects  on  judgements 
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of  oneself  and  others  (Salancik,  1974;  Schwarz  &  Clore,  1983;  Wyer,  Bodenhausen, 
&  Gorman,  1985). 

Priming  effect  research  looks  at  other  variables  such  as  stimulus  being 
presented,  number  of  presentations,  length  of  presentation,  focus  of  attention,  and  level 
of  identification  with  the  presented  stimulus.  One  possible  explanation  of  the  "no 
condition  effect"  finding  is  that  the  priming  stimuli  (i.e.,  the  magazine  advertisements) 
employed  to  expose  subjects  to  particular  sets  of  male  role  images  were  not  strong 
enough  to  alter  individuals'  attitudes  toward  men.  Consequently,  the  reported  results 
would  be  more  representative  of  subjects'  general  and  pre-existing  attitudes  toward 
men,  rather  than  being  descriptive  of  their  response  to  exposure  to  media  images  of 
male  roles.  Unfortunately,  the  strength  of  magazine  advertisements  in  altering 
individuals'  perceptions  of  reality  is  unclear.  In  the  majority  of  research  examining  the 
effects  of  the  media  on  sex-role  attitudes,  television  is  by  far  the  medium  most  studied 
(Butler  &  Paisley,  1980).  Thus,  the  following  question  becomes  an  issue:  Do  media 
audiences  differ  in  their  responses  and/or  receptivity  to  different  mediums  of  media 
presentations?  Such  information  should  assist  researchers'  in  more  accurately 
predicting  the  effects  of  media  presentations  on  examined  dependent  variables. 

Furthermore,  the  present  methodology  included  1 5  presentations  (for  as  much 
time  as  needed  to  generate  a  "first  name"  for  the  male  in  the  ad)  of  either  a  stereotyped 
or  counterstereotyped  male  role.  Relative  to  an  individual's  day-to-day  exposure  to 
other  male  role-models,  both  in  person  and  through  other  media  presentations,  this 
experimental  exposure  seems  minimal.    One  must  question  how  much  impact  such 
exposure  may  have  on  an  individual's  overall,  as  well  as  presently  salient,  sex-role 
attitude.  A  second  question  needing  attention  is  whether  it  is  even  appropriate  to 
assume  that  the  salient  attitude  at  the  time  of  experimentation  accurately  represents  an 
individual's  general  sex-role  attitude. 
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Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  priming  instructions  served  to  increase  the  salience 
of  subjects'  general  attitudes  toward  men,  but  did  not  operate  in  a  manner  to  elicit 
change  in  such  attitudes.  For  the  present  study,  priming  was  first  employed  in  the 
methodology  through  focusing  a  subject's  attention  on  the  male  role  in  the 
advertisement.  Subjects  were  instructed  to  "examine  each  advertisement  and  give  a  first 
name  that  you  feel  best  fits  the  individual  presented  in  the  ad."  The  consequences  may 
have  been  two-fold:  1)  to  focus  an  individual's  attention  on  a  particular  set  of  male 
role  images  (stereotyped  or  counterstereotyped),  and  2)  to  increase  the  salience  of  the 
individual's  previous  attitudes  toward  men  before  assessing  sex-role  attitudes. 

The  strength  of  these  priming  manipulations  is  important  in  explaining  their 
effects  on  sex-role  attitudes.  Research  has  shown  that  priming  tasks  do  more  than 
simply  make  particular  themes  more  accessible.  In  addition,  priming  increases  the 
accessibility  of  more  general  concepts  to  which  these  themes  refer  (Wyer  &  Srull, 
1981).  Thus,  priming  a  particular  male  role  (stereotyped  or  counter- stereotyped)  may 
not  only  increase  the  likelihood  that  this  particular  theme  is  more  accessible,  but  it  may 
also  increase  the  salience  of  a  more  general  yet  related  concept,  such  as  one's  overall 
sex-role  attitude  toward  men  in  our  society.  Considering  these  two  potential 
consequences  of  a  priming  task  focusing  individuals'  attention  on  a  male  role,  we  must 
question  which  consequence  has  more  immediate  strength  or  influence. 

An  additional  priming  influence  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  reported 
findings  involves  the  "level  of  identification"  an  observer  experiences  when  exposed  to 
a  role-model.  Studies  show  identification  with  a  role-model  is  important  for  modeling 
effects  to  occur  (Bandura,  1969;  Bandura,  et  al.,  1963).  In  the  present  study,  the  level 
of  identification  with  the  male  role  in  the  presented  images  is  unclear.  The  level  of 
identification  for  women  may  have  been  negligible  given  that  all  images  presented  were 
of  men.  This  identification  factor  may  have  contributed  to  the  finding  that  women  were 
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not  influenced  by  the  differential  exposure  (stereotyped  or  counterstereotyped)  to 
different  male  roles.  Additionally,  the  present  study  explored  this  identification  factor 
by  examining  whether  men  would  be  more  impacted  than  women  (since  all  images 
were  of  men)  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  different  male  roles.  Since  no  significant 
effects  were  found  (i.e.,  no  interaction  between  sex  and  experimental  condition  for 
AMS),  it  is  not  possible  to  conclude  that  "level  of  identification"  was  a  significant 
variable  operating  within  this  study. 

The  "no  condition  effect"  finding  can  be  further  discussed  in  terms  of  specific 
information  provided  in  the  literature  reviewing  priming  effects.  Wyer  and  Srull  (1981) 
provide  an  extensive  review  of  the  research  literature  addressing  priming  effects.  The 
researchers  present  conclusions  through  which  trait  schemata,  as  well  as  more  general 
schemata  associated  with  social  roles  and  stereotypes,  may  influence  individuals' 
judgements  and  interpretations  of  related  information.  The  conclusions  from  this 
research  on  priming  effects  and  their  implications  for  the  present  study  follows. 

Conclusion  #1.  Prior  exposure  to  schemata  (e.g.,  sex -role  attitudes  and 
behaviors)  may  affect  the  interpretation  of  information  to  which  the  schemata  are 
relevant  (e.g.,  male  role  images),  and  therefore  may  influence  judgements  of  persons  to 
whom  the  information  pertains  (e.g.,  men).  This  may  occur  even  when  the  information 
being  interpreted  is  presented  in  a  different  context,  and  is  ostensibly  unrelated  to  the 
conditions  in  which  the  schemata  were  initially  activated  (Higgins,  Rholes,  &  Jones, 
1977). 

Thus,  in  the  context  of  the  present  study,  exposure  to  particular  sex-role 
attitudes  and  behaviors  during  an  individual's  personal  and  social  development  may 
alter  his/her  interpretation  of  the  sets  of  male  role  images  (stereotyped  or 
counterstereotyped)  presented  to  him/her  in  the  course  of  this  study.  If  reported 
attitudes  were  influenced  by  exposure  to  media  images,  we  still  must  consider  that  an 
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individual's  interpretation  of  these  images  were  influenced  by  his/her  prior  exposure  to 
sex-role  attitudes  and  behaviors.  Consequently,  individuals'  reported  attitudes  toward 
men  may  more  accurately  reflect  previously  developed  sex-role  attitudes,  rather  than 
represent  a  direct  effect  due  to  exposure  to  male  role  media  images.  The  "no  condition 
effect"  finding  across  experimental  conditions  may,  therefore,  be  representative  of  more 
general,  as  well  as  similar,  sex-role  attitudes  among  university  students.  Given  similar 
developmental  exposure  to  sex  roles  in  society,  the  students  sampled  may  interpret 
different  male  role  images  in  a  direction  approximating  their  established  attitudes  toward 
men,  thus,  eliminating  the  presence  of  secondary  media  effects. 

Conclusion  #2.  The  accessibility  of  a  schema  (e.g.,  sex-role  attitudes  and 
behaviors),  and  therefore  its  use  in  interpreting  related  information  (e.g.,  male  role 
images),  is  a  positive  function  of  the  number  of  instances  (e.g.,  male  role  models)  of 
the  concept  to  which  one  has  previously  been  exposed,  but  decreases  as  a  function  of 
the  time  interval  between  exposure  to  these  instances  and  the  presentation  of  the 
information  to  which  the  schema  is  relevant  (Collins  &  Loftus,  1975;  Srull  &  Wyer, 
1979;  Wyer  &  Carlston,  1979). 

Thus,  in  terms  of  the  present  study,  the  ability  of  individuals  to  interpret  media 
images  of  male  roles  is  contingent  on  the  number  of  developmental  exposures  to  male 
roles  in  society  and  on  the  length  of  time  between  these  exposures  and  participation  in 
this  investigation.  Assuming  that  most  university  students  are  exposed  to  numerous 
male  role  models  on  a  daily  basis,  the  aforementioned  influence  of  "time  between 
exposure  and  participation"  may  be  negligible.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  exposures 
(N  =  15)  to  male  role  images  in  this  investigation,  as  well  as  the  short  length  of  time 
needed  to  observe  each  advertisement,  was  obviously  minimal  relative  to  the  amount  of 
male  role-models  observed  by  subjects  in  their  environments  over  time.  Additionally, 
the  range  of  number  of  exposures  to  male  role-models  for  the  sampled  population  is 
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presumably  quite  large  and,  furthermore,  was  not  controlled  for  in  the  present  study. 
Consequently,  although  the  likelihood  of  such  factors  influencing  subjects'  reported 
attitudes  toward  men  is  high,  the  strength  of  this  influence  given  the  present 
methodology  is  difficult  to  assess. 

Conclusion  #3.  The  priming  of  concepts  (e.g.,  sex-role  attitudes)  has  very 
little,  if  any,  effect  on  judgements  of  target  persons  (e.g.,  attitudes  toward  men)  unless 
these  concepts  are  applicable  for  encoding  specific  information  about  these  persons 
(Higgins  et  al.,  1977). 

Thus,  in  the  context  of  the  present  study,  the  priming  of  male-role  attitudes 
(stereotyped  or  counterstereotyped)  may  have  had  very  little  effect  on  subjects'  reported 
attitudes  toward  men,  unless  the  study  provided  a  means  by  which  male-role  attitudes 
are  applicable  for  encoding  specific  information  about  men.  In  examining  the 
methodology  employed  more  closely,  we  find  that  the  instructed  task  (i.e.,  "examine 
each  advertisement  and  give  a  first  name  that  you  feel  best  fits  the  individual  presented 
in  the  ad")  did  not  include  a  means  by  which  the  presented  male  roles  could  be  used  to 
encode  "specific"  information  about  men.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  task  brings  attention 
to  the  male  in  the  advertisements,  but  only  indirectly  focuses  an  individual's  attention 
on  the  male  role  (the  concept  of  interest)  in  the  advertisement.  Consequently,  we  can 
not  be  assured  that  subjects  were  effectively  "primed"  to  view  the  male  role  from  a 
stereotyped  or  counterstereotyped  perspective.  An  alternative  task,  providing  some 
means  of  applying  the  specific  male  role  images  to  information  about  men,  may  have 
increased  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  priming  effect,  if  in  fact  it  does  exist. 

Conclusion  #4.  The  effect  of  category  accessibility  on  the  interpretation  of 
information  occurs  primarily  at  the  time  the  information  is  initially  encoded,  rather  than 
at  the  time  judgements  are  made.  That  is,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  information  used 
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in  making  a  judgement  is  re-encoded  or  reinterpreted  on  the  basis  of  primed  concepts 
that  are  salient  at  the  time  the  judgement  is  made  (Wyer  &  Srull,  1981). 

Thus,  in  terms  of  the  present  study,  the  effect  of  assessing  one's  sex-role 
attitudes  toward  men  through  use  of  the  AMS  occurs  primarily  at  the  time  that  the 
specific  sex-role  information  was  encoded,  rather  than  at  the  time  the  AMS  was 
completed;  furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  that  the  AMS  items  are 
reinterpreted  on  the  basis  of  the  male-role  images  presented  just  prior  to  completing  the 
AMS. 

An  important  implication  of  this  conclusion  is  the  need  to  consider  the 
developmental  stages  of  the  sampled  subjects,  specifically  regarding  sex -role  attitudes. 
In  the  early  stages  of  sex-role  development  (i.e.,  when  an  individual's  sex-role  concept 
for  self  and  others  is  not  clearly  defined),  repeated  exposure  to  stereotyped  or 
counterstereotyped  media  images  may  influence  an  individual's  sex-role  attitudes. 
However,  sex-role  development  progresses  and  one's  attitudes  are  gradually  integrated 
into  her/his  self-identity  (i.e.,  in  the  later  stages  of  sex-role  development),  it  may  be 
less  likely  that  one's  sex-role  attitudes  will  be  altered  by  short-term  presentations  of 
sex-role  images  (i.e.,  priming  attempts).  The  following  section  will  discuss  the 
developmental  factors  possibly  contributing  to  the  findings  from  the  present  study. 
Developmental  Considerations 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  we  shall  broadly  define  "sex-role 
development"  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  regarding  sex-appropriate  behaviors  and 
attributes  and  their  integration  into  an  individual's  self-concept  in  the  forms  of  beliefs, 
attitudes,  and  behaviors.  Sex-role  development  can  be  viewed  as  a  life-long  process; 
Katz  (1979)  describes  three  broad,  overlapping  developmental  levels:  1)  learning  the 
appropriate  behavior  for  the  male  and  female  child,  2)  acquisition  of  concepts 
regarding  what  is  appropriate  as  a  potential  female  or  male  adult,  and  3)  exhibiting 
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behavior  appropriate  to  the  female  or  male  adult  over  the  life  span.  Katz  emphasized 
that  the  tasks  at  each  level  may  differ  for  members  of  each  sex  and  that  each  stage  may 
carry  with  it  a  different  set  of  social  influences. 

In  addition  to  the  social  influences  operating  during  each  developmental  stage, 
the  cognitive  and  social  learning  capabilities  of  individuals  of  different  ages  must  also 
be  considered  in  understanding  the  development  of  sex -role  attitudes  and  behaviors. 
There  is  evidence  that  elementary  school  children  selectively  recall  media  content  that  is 
congruent  with  traditional  sex-roles  (Maccoby  &  Wilson,  1957).  Children  generally 
recall  more  of  the  behavior  of  actors  of  their  own  sex  than  of  actors  of  the  opposite  sex. 
However,  when  sex-inappropriate  behavior  is  involved  children  tend  not  to  recall  the 
counterstereotypical  behavior  of  members  of  their  own  sex.  Children  may  use  sex-role 
stereotypes  as  an  organizational  framework,  recalling  more  stereotyped  traits  of  male 
and  female  characters  than  counterstereotypical  traits.  Feminine  traits  of  male  actors 
have  been  shown  to  be  particularly  hard  for  children  to  recall  (Koblinsky,  Cruse,  & 
Sugawara,  1978). 

However,  some  studies  of  younger  children  offer  information  that  adds  to  our 
understanding  of  the  developmental  factors  operating  at  different  ages.  For  example, 
McArthur  and  Eizen  (1976)  found  that  among  preschoolers  there  was  greater  recall  of 
the  behavior  of  the  same  sex  than  of  an  opposite  sex  model,  regardless  of  the  sex  type 
of  the  behavior.  Grusec  and  Brinker  (1972)  reported  that  the  masculinity  or  femininity 
of  a  behavior  did  not  affect  first-  and  second-grade  children's  ability  to  recall  it.  As 
Slaby  and  Frey  (1975)  point  out,  it  is  possible  that  younger  children  have  not  as  yet 
achieved  a  constant  concept  of  their  gender  identity  ("gender  constancy")  and  so  may 
not  be  as  susceptible  to  selective  recall. 

The  differential  modeling  effects  related  to  the  various  stages  of  social  and 
cognitive  development  (often  associated  with  age)  apply  not  only  to  the  sex-role 
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development  of  young  children,  but  also  to  that  of  older  children  and  adults.  As 
cognitive  abilities  develop,  individuals'  subsequently  begin  to  form  impressions  of 
media  images  differently,  as  well  as  change  how  they  are  likely  to  use  these  images  in 
forming  conceptions  of  the  real  world. 

The  implications  such  developmental  considerations  have  for  the  findings  of  the 
present  study  are  clear.  The  average  age  of  the  students  sampled  in  this  study  was 
19-years-old.  Obviously,  the  developmental  sex-role  tasks  for  young  adults  are  quite 
different  than  those  of  younger  children;  as  children  grow  older,  they  spend  less  time 
learning  the  appropriate  behavior  for  the  male  or  female  child,  and  instead  begin 
developing  behaviors  and  attitudes  that  are  more  consistent  with  their  own  gender 
identity  and  self-concept. 

The  majority  of  studies  examining  the  effects  of  sex-role  stereotyping  in  the 
media  use  children  as  a  target  population  (Williams,  et  al.,  1981).  Consequently,  it  is 
important  to  interpret  the  results  of  these  studies  with  the  understanding  of  the  possible 
age  variables  that  are  operating  for  the  sampled  population.  Similar  effects  may  not 
apply  for  an  older  population  considering  that:  1)  Adults  have  different  developmental 
needs  regarding  sex-role  development,  and  2)  Adults  have  different  perceptions  of 
media  images  and  therefore  are  likely  to  use  media  differently  than  would  children  in 
forming  conceptions  of  the  real  world.  Adults  may  look  more  objectively  at  the  same 
male-role  images  and  subsequently  discount  them  as  stereotypic  media  expectations 
rather  than  viewing  them  as  realistic  representations  or  expectations  of  men.  Given 
these  differences  in  populations  it  is  likely  that  adults  would  be  less  susceptible  to 
media  effects  in  the  area  of  development  of  sex -role  attitudes. 

Furthermore,  we  must  also  consider  that  adults  may  differ  from  children  in  their 
response  to  role-models  in  their  environment.  Considering  that  much  of  the  published 
research  exploring  role-modeling  effects  generally  has  studied  the  influence  of  adult 
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models  on  children,  thus  presenting  the  dynamic  of  how  children  perceive  adults 
figures.  In  comparison,  the  present  investigation  examined  more  of  a  peer-modeling 
influence  by  examining  the  effects  of  adult  media  images  (i.e.,  adult  role-models)  on 
adult  viewers'  sex-role  attitudes.  Consequently,  the  question  is  raised:  are  the  attitudes 
and/or  behaviors  of  observing  adults  influenced  by  other  adult  role-models?  More 
specifically,  are  adults  influenced  by  adult  role-models  in  a  manner  similar  to  or 
different  from  children  who  have  been  shown  to  be  influenced  by  adult  role-models? 
To  answer  these  questions,  future  research  examining  media  effects  must  considers  and 
control  for  how  the  media  is  used  differently  by  the  population  being  studied  (e.g., 
children,  adults)  considering  their  different  levels  of  sex-role  development. 
Attitudes  toward  Women 

The  present  investigation  has  also  provide  information  from  which  we  can 
hypothesize  about  Attitudes  toward  Women  as  they  exist  in  our  society  today. 
Hypothesis  four,  that  women  will  report  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  women  than  will 
men,  was  supported.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  trends  reported  in  Spence  and 
Helmreich's  (1972)  normative  study.  One  possible  speculation  is  that  women  report 
more  liberal  attitudes  toward  their  own  sex  simply  because  they  are  better  able  to 
identify  with  the  personal  benefits  suggested  form  such  attitudes.  Although  this 
proposition  may  be  valid,  in  the  present  study  men  did  not  report  more  liberal  attitudes 
toward  men  than  did  women.  Several  considerations  may  be  operating  to  cause  such  a 
difference  in  self-attitudes.  One  possibility  is  that  women  are  more  aware  of  the 
personal  benefits  of  maintaining  more  liberal  attitudes  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
men,  than  are  men.  Alternatively,  men  may  find  some  comfort  in  the  traditional  roles 
that  have  been  assigned  to  them  in  our  society,  particularly  considering  the  amount  of 
power  and  control  given  to  men  in  American  culture  simply  because  of  they  are  male. 
The  question  arises:  can  men  view  women  as  liberated  if  they  are  unable  to  see  the 
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benefits  of  such  nontraditional  attitudes  and  behaviors  for  themselves?  Men  may  find  it 
difficult  to  break  away  from  their  more  traditional,  yet  restrictive,  patterns. 
Additionally,  men  have  not  experienced  a  Men's  Movement  similar  to  the 
consciousness  raising  efforts  of  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement;  consequently,  one 
may  suggest  that  the  first  step  in  initiating  change  in  men's  sex -role  attitudes  is  to  begin 
to  increase  their  awareness  of  the  range  and  flexibility  of  sex -role  behaviors  available  to 
them. 

The  present  study  also  examined  the  change  in  Attitudes  toward  Women  over 
the  past  15  years.  Hypothesis  five,  that  both  men  and  women  will  report  more  liberal 
attitudes  toward  women  than  those  reported  as  normative  data  in  1971-72  (Spence  & 
Helmreich,1972),  was  not  supported.  Instead,  the  findings  indicated  that  women 
sampled  in  the  present  study  did  report  more  liberal  attitudes  toward  women  than  those 
sampled  in  1971-72;  however,  men  sampled  in  both  studies  did  not  significantly  differ 
in  their  reported  attitudes  toward  women.  This  finding  has  important  implications  for 
our  understanding  of  change  and  how  it  impacts  members  of  our  society.  From  these 
results,  one  might  speculate  that  the  liberation  efforts  of  the  Women's  Movement  had 
differential  effects  on  men  and  women.  Women,  the  primary  target  group  of  many 
liberation  activities,  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  such  consciousness  raising 
efforts,  whereas  men  appear  to  have  maintained  their  sex-role  attitudes  toward  women. 
This  suggestion  is  consistent  with  the  aforementioned  ideas  involving  "level  of 
identification"  with  societal  role  models.  Could  it  be  possible  that  men  were  less 
impacted  by  the  Women's  Movement  because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  male-models 
available  to  exemplify  the  benefits  of  more  liberated  attitudes?  If  so,  it  is  likely  that  men 
are  still  unaware  of  1)  the  restrictive  nature  more  traditional  sex-roles  place  on  women 
in  our  society,  and  2)  the  pressure  placed  on  both  sexes  to  conform  to  more  restricted 
sex -role  behaviors?  Another  important  question  to  be  answered  is:  Have  men's 
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attitudes  toward  men  changed  over  the  past  fifteen  years?  Further  research  is  need  to 
more  directly  address  these  questions,  and  thus  add  to  our  knowledge  of  sex-role 
development  during  these  times  of  rapid  cultural  change. 

Limitations 

The  limitations  of  the  present  study  have  been  addressed  at  numerous  points 
throughout  this  discussion.  In  sum,  they  involve  methodological  factors  such  as 
priming  effects,  stimulus  materials,  and  developmental  considerations. 

The  priming  manipulations  employed  within  the  methods  of  this  study  included 
such  variables  as  stimulus  being  presented  (i.e.  magazine  advertisements),  number  of 
presentations,  length  of  presentation,  focus  of  attention,  and  level  of  identification  with 
the  presented  stimulus.  However,  the  empirical  information  available  regarding  these 
factors  is  limited.  Thus,  the  predictive  validity  of  the  hypotheses  tested  as  well  as  the 
assumptions  made  regarding  the  reported  effects  are  in  question.  Future  research  on 
media  effects  should  attempt  to  control  for  these  factors,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  may  differentially  influence  target  populations  of  different  ages  and  sex-role 
development. 

Thus,  the  generalizability  of  the  presented  results  may  be  limited  when 
considering  the  types  of  individuals  for  whom  the  given  results  may  apply.  The 
subjects  consisted  of  a  general  sample  of  college  undergraduates;  consequently,  one 
should  take  precaution  in  attempting  to  apply  the  implications  of  this  investigation  to  a 
different  sample. 


APPENDIX  A 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN  SCALE  (AWS) 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN 

The  statements  listed  below  describe  attitudes  toward  the  role  of  women  in  society 
which  different  people  have.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  only  opinions. 
You  are  asked  ot  express  your  feelings  about  each  statement  by  indicating  whether  you 
(1)  Agree  strongly,  (2)  Agree  mildly,  (3)  Disagree  mildly,  (4)  Disagree  strongly. 
Please  indicate  your  opinion  by  marking  the  column  on  the  answer  sheet  which 
corresponds  to  the  alternative  which  best  describes  your  personal  attitude.  Please 
respond  to  every  item. 


1)   Agree  2)   Agree  3)   Disagree  4)   Disagree 

strongly  mildly  mildly  strongly 


[AS]     1 .      Women  have  an  obligation  to  be  faithful  to  their  husbands. 

[AS]     2 .      Swearing  and  obscenity  is  more  repulsive  in  the  speech  of  a  woman  than  a 
man. 

[AS]     3.       The  satisfaction  of  her  husband's  sexual  desires  is  a  fundamental 
obligation  of  every  wife. 

[DS]     4.       Divorced  men  should  help  support  their  children  but  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  alimony  if  their  wives  are  capable  of  working. 

[AS]     5 .      Under  ordinary  circustances,  men  should  be  expected  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  while  they're  out  on  a  date. 

[DS]     6.      Women  should  take  increasing  responsibility  for  leadership  in  solving  the 
intellectual  and  social  problems  of  the  day. 

[DS]     7 .      It  is  all  right  for  wives  to  have  an  occasional,  casual,  extramarital  affair. 

[DS]     8 .      Special  attentions  like  standing  up  for  a  woman  who  comes  into  a  room  or 
giving  her  a  seat  on  a  crowded  bus  are   outmoded  and  should  be 
discontinued. 

[DS]     9 .      Vocational  and  professional  schools  should  admit  the  best  qualified 
students,  independent  of  sex. 

[DS]     1 0.    Both  husband  and  wife  should  be  allowed  the  same  grounds  for  divorce. 

[AS]     1 1 .    Telling  dirty  jokes  should  be  mostly  a  masculine  perogative. 
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[DS]     12.    Husbands  and  wives  should  be  equal  partners  in  planning  the  family 
budget. 

[AS]  13.  Men  should  continue  to  show  courtesies  to  women  such  as  holding  open 
the  door  or  helping  them  on  with  their  coats. 

[DS]  14.  Women  should  claim  alimony  not  as  persons  incapable  of  self-support  but 
only  when  there  are  children  to  provide  for  or  when  the  burden  of  starting 
life  anew  after  the  divorce  is  obviously  heavier  for  the  wife. 

[AS]      15.     Intoxication  among  women  is  worse  than  intoxication  among  men. 

[AS]     16.    The  initiative  in  dating  should  come  from  the  man. 

[DS]  17.  Under  modern  economic  conditions  with  women  being  active  outside  the 
home,  men  should  share  in  household  tasks  such  as  washing  dishes  and 
doing  the  laundry. 

[DS]  18.  It  is  insulting  to  women  to  have  the  "obey"  clause  remain  in  the  marriage 
service. 

[DS]      19.     There  should  be  a  strict  merit  system  in  job  appointment  and  promotion 
without  regard  to  sex. 

[DS]     20.    A  woman  should  be  as  free  as  a  man  to  propose  marriage. 

[DS]  2 1 .  Parental  authority  and  responsibility  for  discipline  of  the  children  should 
be  equally  divided  between  husband  and  wife. 

[AS]     22.    Women  should  worry  less  about  their  rights  and  more  about  becoming 
good  wives  and  mothers. 

[DS]     23.    Women  earning  as  much  as  their  dates  should  bear  equally  the  expense 
when  they  go  out  together. 

[DS]     24.    Women  should  assume  their  rightful  place  in  business  and  all  the 
professions  along  with  men. 

[AS]     25.     A  woman  should  not  expect  to  go  to  exactly  the  same  places  or  to  have 
quite  the  same  freedom  of  action  as  a  man. 

[AS]     26.     Sons  in  a  family  should  be  given  more  encouragement  to  go  to  college 
than  daughters. 

[AS]     27 .    It  is  ridiculous  for  a  woman  to  run  a  locomotive  and  for  a  man  to  darn 
socks. 
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[AS]     28.    It  is  childish  for  a  woman  to  assert  herself  by  retaining  her  maiden  name 
after  marriage. 

[DS]     29.     Society  should  regard  the  services  rendered  by  the  women  workers  as 
valuable  as  those  of  men. 

AS]      30.    It  is  only  fair  that  male  workers  should  receive  more  pay  than  women 
even  for  identical  work. 

[AS]     31.    In  general,  the  father  should  have  greater  authority  than  the  mother  in  the 
bringing  up  of  children. 

[AS]     32.    Women  should  be  encouraged  not  to  become  sexually  intimate  with 
anyone  before  marriage,  event  their  fiances. 

[DS]     33.    Women  should  demand  money  for  household  and  personal  expenses  as  a 
right  rather  than  as  a  gift. 

[DS]     34.    The  husband  should  not  be  favored  by  law  over  the  wife  in  the  disposal  of 
family  property  or  income. 

[DS]     35.     Wifely  submission  is  an  outworn  virtue. 

[AS]     36.    There  are  some  professions  and  types  of  businesses  that  are  more  suitable 
for  men  than  women. 

[AS]     37 .    Women  should  be  concerned  with  their  duties  of  childrearing  and 

housetending,  rather  than  with  desires  for  professional  and  business 
careers. 

[AS]     3  8 .    The  intellectual  leadership  of  a  commmunity  should  be  largely  in  the 
hands  of  men. 

[AS]     39.    A  wife  should  make  every  effort  to  minimize  irritation  and  inconvenience 
to  the  male  head  of  the  family. 

[DS]     40.    There  should  be  no  greater  barrier  to  an  unmarried  woman  having  sex 
with  a  casual  acquaintance  than  having  dinner  with  him. 

[DS]     4 1 .    Economic  and  social  freedom  is  worth  far  more  to  women  than  acceptance 
of  the  ideal  of  femininity  wihich  has  been  set  by  men. 

[AS]     42.    Women  should  take  the  passive  role  in  courtship. 

[AS]     43.    On  the  average,  women  should  be  regarded  as  less  capable  of  contribution 
to  ecomomic  production  than  are  men. 
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[DS]     44.     The  intellectual  equality  of  woman  with  man  is  perfectly  obvious. 

[DS]     45.    Women  should  have  full  control  of  their  persons  and  give  or  withhold  sex 
intimacy  as  they  choose. 

[AS]     46.    The  husband  has  in  general  no  obligation  to  inform  his  wife  of  his 
financial  plans. 

[AS]     47 .    There  are  many  jobs  in  which  men  should  be  given  preference  over 
women  in  being  hired  or  promoted. 

[AS]     48.    Women  with  children  should  not  work  outside  the  home  if  they  don't 
have  to  financially. 

[DS]     49.    Women  should  be  given  equal  opportunity  with  men  for  apprenticeship  in 
the  various  trades. 

[DS]     50.    The  relative  amounts  of  time  and  energy  to  be  devoted  to  household  duties 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  career  on  the  other  should  be  determined  by 
personal  desires  and  interests  rather  than  by  sex. 

[AS]     51.    As  head  of  the  household,  the  husband  should  have  more  responsibility 
for  the  family's  financial  plans  than  his  wife. 

[DS]     52.    If  both  husband  and  wife  agree  that  sexual  fidelity  isn't  important,  there's 
no  reason  why  both  shouldn't  have  extramarital  affairs  if  they  want  to. 

[AS]     5  3 .    The  husband  should  be  regarded  as  the  legal  representative  of  the  family 
group  in  all  matters  of  law. 

[DS]     54.     The  modern  girl  is  entitled  to  the  same  freedom  from  regulation  and 
control  that  is  given  to  the  modern  boy. 

[AS]     55.     Most  women  need  and  want  the  kind  of  protection  and  support  that  men 
have  traditionally  given  them. 


APPENDIX  B 

ABBREVIATED  ITEMS  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  SIX  SUBSCALES 
OF  THE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN  SCALE 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN  SUBSCALES 


Vocational  Educational,  and  Intellectual  Roles 

No.    6  Women's  intellectual  and  social  leadership 

9  School  admission  standards 

19  Merit  system  in  jobs 

24  Women's  place  in  business  and  professions 

26  College  education,  son  vs.  daughter 

27  Women  and  locomotives,  men  and  socks 

29  Value  of  men  and  women  services 

30  Equal  work,  equal  pay 

36  Suitability  of  profession  and  business 

37  Housewife  vs.  career 

38  Intellectual  leadership,  men 

43  Capability,  economic  production 

44  Intellectual  equality 

47  Job  preference  to  men 

48  Working  mothers 

49  Opportunity  for  apprenticeship 

50  Household  duties  vs.  career 


II.      Freedom  and  Independence 

No.   25  Freedom  of  action 

41  Economic  and  social  freedom  vs.  femininity 

54  Freedom  from  regulation  and  control 

55  Women  need  protection  and  support 


III.  Dating.  Courtship  and  Etiquette 

No.    5  Expenses  of  date 

8  Special  attentions-standing  up 

1 3  Special  courtesies 

16  Initiative  in  dating 

20  Marriage  proposal 

23  Dating  expenses 

42  Passive  role,  courtship 

IV.  Drinking.  Swearing,  and  Dirty  Jokes 

No.    2     Swearing 
1 1    Dirty  Jokes 
1 5    Intoxication 


6  5 
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V.      Sexual  Behavior 

No.     1  Women  being  faithful  to  husband 

3  Satisfaction  of  husband's  sexual  desires 

7  Extramarital  sex 

32  Premarital  sex 

40  Sex,  unmarried 

45  Control  of  persons 

52  Sexual  fidelity 


VI.     Marital  Relationships  and  Obligations 

No.     4  Divorced  man,  child  support,  not  alimony 

10  Grounds  for  divorce 

12  Husband  and  wife  budget  planning 

14  Alimony  only  when  needed 

17  Men  share  household  tasks 

1 8  "Obey"  clause,  marriage  ceremony 

21  Authority  over  children 

22  Rights  vs.  wives  and  mothers 
28  Maiden  name  after  marriage 

3 1  Authority  over  children 

33  Right  to  money  for  household  expenses 

34  Disposal  of  family  property 

35  Wifely  submission 

39  Wife  minimizing  irritation  to  husband 

46  Husband,  inform  regarding  finances 

51  Husband,  financial  plans 

53  Husband,  legal  representative 


APPENDIX  C 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  MEN  SCALE  (AMS) 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  MEN 


Please  give  your  description  of  MEN  by  bubbling  in  the  appropriate  number  for  each 
adjective.  Please  do  not  leave  any  item  unanswered.  See  the  following  example: 


Sly  3 


Irresponsible  5 


Malicious  1 


The  person  marking  these  adjectives  feels  that  it  is  sometimes  but  infrequently  true  that 
MEN  are  sly;  that  it  is  always  or  almost  always  true  that  MEN  are  irresponsible;  and  that 
it  is  never  or  almost  never  true  that  MEN  are  malicious. 


NEVER  OR        SOMETIMES 
ALMOST              BUT  IN- 
NEVERTRUE    FREQUENTLY 
TRUE 

OCCASIONALLY        OFTE^ 
TRUE                   TRUE 

ALWAYS  OR 

AMOST 

ALWAYS  TRUE 

1 )      Defend  own  beliefs 

11) 

Understanding 

21) 

Conceited 

2)      Affectionate 

12) 

Jealous 

22) 

Dominant 

3)      Moody 

13) 

Forceful 

23) 

Tender 

4)      Independent 

14) 

Compassionate 

24) 

Adaptable 

5)      Sympathetic 

15) 

Truthful 

25) 

Willing  to 
take  a  stand 

6)      Conscientious 

16) 

Have  leadership 
abilities 

26) 

Love 
children 

7)      Assertive 

17) 

Eager  to  soothe 
hurt  feelings 

27) 

Tactful 

8)      Sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  others 

18) 

Secretive 

28) 

Aggressive 

9)      Reliable 

19) 

Willing  to 
take  risks 

29) 

Gentle 

10)     Strong  personality 

20) 

Warm 

30)  Conventional 
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APPENDIX  D 

RATING  FORM  ASSESSING  THE  LEVEL  OF  MALE  ROLE 
STEREOTYPrNG  IN  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Magazine  advertisements  have  been  studied  more  extensively  than  has  any  other 
type  of  print  media.  In  these  advertisements,  men  and  women  have  been  portrayed  in 
various  roles.  Studies  have  shown  that  stereotyped  and  counterstereotyped  media  models 
can  make  a  difference  in  viewers'  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  are  commonly  linked  with 
one  sex  or  another. 

This  pilot  study  will  examine  advertisements  portraying  only  male  roles.  The 
purpose  is  to  rank  the  presented  male  role  on  a  scale  from  "counter-stereotyped"  to 
"stereotyped."  On  the  given  scale,  circle  the  number  which  corresponds  to  your  ranking 
of  the  male  role  presented  in  each  advertisement.  First  impressions  may  be  most 
accurate,  therefore  do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  any  one  ad.  The  following  definitions 
should  be  used  for  "stereotyped"  and  "counterstereotyped." 

Stereotyped  -  Advertisements  that  present  men  in  roles  that: 

-  Show  only  the  masculine  ("macho")  qualities  that  men 
possess. 

-  Limit  the  choices  of  roles  available  to  men  by  portraying 
men  only  as  they  are  "expected"  to  be. 

-  Show  men  as  unemotional,  unexpressive,  aloof, 
competitive,  and/or  dominant. 


Counterstereotyped  -  Advertisements  that  present  men  in  roles  that: 

-  Show  the  feminine  qualities  that  men  possess. 

-  Exhibit  alternative  roles  available  to  men  (i.e.,  roles  that 
are  not  necessarily  "expected"  of  men,  but  that  may  be 
more  realistic  or  more  comfortable  for  men  to  be  in. 

-  Show  men  as  emotional,  expressive,  concerned,  and 
cooperative. 

SOMEWHAT 
COUNTER-  COUNTER-       NEITHER  SOMEWHAT    STEREOTYPED 

STEREOTYPED    STEREOTYPED  STEREOTYPED 

1.1  2  3  4  5 

2.  1  2  3  4  5 

3.  1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 

60.  1  2  3  4  5 
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APPENDIX  E 
INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 


INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 

You  will  be  asked  to  review  copies  of  15  magazine  advertisements  for  which  the  task 
will  be  to  give  a  fitting  first  name  to  the  individual  in  each  ad  (or  rate  the  ad  as 
"effective"  or  "not  effective"  if  a  person  is  not  portrayed  in  the  ad).  Additionally,  you 
will  be  given  two  inventories  in  which  you  are  asked  to  express  your  feelings  about 
adjectives  and  statements  describing  the  attitudes  toward  men  and  women  in  society  that 
different  people  have.  There  is  no  expected  risk.  The  information  you  provide  will  be 
kept  confidential.  There  will  be  no  monetary  compensation  made,  and  you  are  free  to 
withdraw  from  this  research  at  any  time.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  might  have.  Please  do  not  put  your  name,  social  security  number  or  other  personal 
identifier  on  any  of  the  instruments  completed. 


Rick  Jensen,  Box  43,  Psychology  Bldg. 
Principal  Investigator 
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